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Recent Trends in Industrial Sociology 


Revised version of a paper read at the Nineteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Catholic Sociological Society, Trinity College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 28-30, 1957. 


The cultivation of specialized areas within the total field has 
been one of the dominant features of American sociology. Specu- 
lation regarding the development of such sub-disciplines might 
legitimately conclude that they arise as logical extensions of a 
progressive cultivation of sociological knowledge. In fact, their 
development does not seem to take this course. As a matter of 
observation, it is in those areas where problems are recognized 
as important and pressing for solution that specialities develop 
and flourish. There are areas, which it might be logical to cul- 
tivate, where the impetus of perceived problems has not arisen 
to spur activity.’ 

Once a speciality has arisen as a result in this interest in 
current problems, its pattern of development manifests a curious 
tendency. Study and research tend to go beyond the problems 
around which they originated and the sub-discipline develops 
objectives and a rationale which lead it beyond the solution of 
current problems. The speciality tends to evolve from the appli- 
cation of an approach to problem situations, where the problems 
are conceived as a central focus of attention, into a delineated 
field of interest in behavioral phenomena where an understand- 
ing of certain types of behavior is the central concern. 

The above tendency might be characterized as a transforma- 
tion of the speciality from an applied to a theoretic science’ 
When first developed, specialities seek knowledge directly ap- 
plicable to the specific problems with which they are concerned. 
The knowledge acquired is most frequently viewed as a means 
of securing successful social reforms or of alleviating problem 
conditions. The derived empirical generalizations are regarded 


1 For example, the sociology of science. See two of the very few efforts 
in this area: B. Barber, Science and the Social Order (Glencoe, IIl.: The 
Free Press, 1952); and G. de Gre, Science as a Social Institution (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1955). One might well predict, in view of 
the present problems in this area, that the interest in this sub-discipline 
will increase in the near future. 

2 F. Znaniecki, The Method of Sociology (New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1934), p. 5. 
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as ‘true’ insofar as they make possible the production of desired 
effects upon problem situations. The orientation is pragmatic 
and practical. 


Usually, if the scientific viewpoint is maintained and the 
specialists become neither polemicists nor propagandists, de- 
ficiencies in obtained knowledge are noted and the problem con- 
ditions studied are seen to be more complex than was first rea- 
lized. The search for more accurate, fundamental, and general 
knowledge leads researchers beyond current problems toward an 
attitude which regards present knowledge as a provisional means 
to a more fundamental understanding. The orientation of the 
discipline becomes theoretical and systematic. This is the hall- 
mark of the theoretic science. 

This developmental tendency affects the relationship between 
the speciality and the total discipline of which it is a part. At 
first, when the ‘problems and applied’ emphasis is paramount, 
connections between the speciality and the total discipline appear 
particularly tenuous. Attention is focused upon specific situa- 
tions and specialized information which seem to have little to do 
with the broad generalizations of the total field. Special concepts 
and a specialized jargon reinforce the distinction and block com- 
munication. Later, when more fundamental knowledge is sought 
and when broad generalizations, which tie together the concrete 
facts of many situations, are being developed, the connections 
between speciality and parent discipline are more clearly seen 
and a fruitful cross-fertilization develops. Not only does the 
speciality seem more a part of the total discipline and its gen- 
eralizations more meaningful for it, but the parent discipline 
itself may be revitalized in various ways through its interaction 
with the developing speciality. There is the curious paradox of 
the speciality being, at one and the same time, a more distinct 
and definite discipline and yet more closely connected with the 
total discipline of which it is a part. 


The pattern of development described, while observable in 
the development of specialities in many areas, is particularly 
characteristic of industrial sociology. It is responsible for what 
appears to be a contradiction — that industrial sociology is one 
of the oldest and yet one of the most recent subdivisions within 
sociology. In one sense it is as old as the interest in the problems 
around which it developed. These problems carry us back to the 
beginnings of industrial society and of sociology. In another 
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sense, industrial sociology is a rapidly developing, but yet not 
fully developed discipline, in which specific objectives and a 
definite rationale are beginning to crystallize. 

The thesis of this paper is that the period from about 1950 
to the present marks the emergence of industrial sociology as 
a self-conscious and sociologically oriented discipline. It marks 
the transition of the speciality from a problem area to a theoretic 
discipline potentially capable of generating broad and funda- 
mental generalizations. This period has witnessed the progres- 
sive delineation of the subject-matter of this discipline, the 
growth of a specifically sociological approach to this material, 
and the appearance of strong and fruitful connections between 
the sub-discipline and its parent field. 

This does not mean that industrial sociology is, at present, 
either fully or logically organized in terms of its subject-matter 
or its theoretical framework. There are some curious gaps in 
its interests and some definite biases in its concerns. At the 
same time, it seems apparent that its core areas are more clearly 
defined and its conceptual framework is becoming both more 
sociological and more related to general sociological theory. 

To place the specific developments which it is believed demon- 
strate this thesis in perspective, the writer would like briefly to 
characterize the general development of industrial sociology 
prior to 1950. Then the specific current trends will be detailed. 

Industrial sociology begins, not with the publication of a 
text or a monograph, but with the growth of interest in, and 
concern with, the social effects of industrial change and develop- 
ment. The social problems of health, wages, unemployment, liv- 
ing and working conditions, etc., in the industrial society stimu- 
lated thought, protest, and finally study. The broad question as 
to the nature of this newly developed social order and its impli- 
cations for human life within it directed attention and inquiry 
toward knowledge which might give an answer. 

Since the most obvious aspects of industry were societal, the 
initial concern was with the broad problems arising from the 
new mode of production. Karl Marx,* Adam Smith‘ and Leo 
XIII,° as well as Thorstein Veblen* and John R. Commons,’ 


3 Capital (New York: International Publishers Co., 1929). 
4The Wealth of Nations (New York: Modern Library, 1937). 
5 Rerum Novarum, encyclical on the condition of labor (Washington, 
D.C.: N.C.W.C., 1942). 
6 The Theory of the Leisure Class (New York: Macmillan Co., 1899); 
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translated this concern into thought and generalization concern- 
ing the nature of sovial problems within the industrial society. 
None of these authors can be specifically designated as a sociolo- 
gist, and for a good reason. In the beginning of any speciality, 
attention is focused upon the problems, and contributions to its 
development come from many and diverse sources. While there 
was more of social protest than sociology in these approaches, 
they contributed that mixture of serious thought and interest 
which directed attention and stimulated further inquiry. 

This interest in a broad problem area viewed as based upon 
a mixture of social and economic causation was given a more 
sociological orientation in the works of Max Weber,’ Richard 
Tawney ° and Emile Durkheim.’® Much of William Graham Sum- 
ner’s'! effort was expended in this direction. While industrial 
sociology has moved beyond the viewpoints expressed in these 
writings, their influence persists to the present day. 

The early concern in industrial sociology was, then, with the 
social problems of the industrial society viewed on a societal 
level and, as a by-product of this concern, with the nature of 
the industrial society. Most of the early specifically sociological 
works exemplify this interest'* and Athur J. Todd’s early text 
(Industry and Society: A Sociological Appraisal of Modern In- 
dustrialism) in this field furnishes an ideal demonstration of it.** 
After six chapters dealing with both the indictment and develop- 
ment of modern industry, he devotes chapters to ‘wages and 
hours,’ ‘income and leisure,’ ‘health,’ ‘unemployment,’ the effects 
of industry upon the family; the countryside, education, and 


The Instinct of Workmanship (New York: Macmillan Co., 1914); and Ab- 
sentee Ownership and the Business Enterprise (New York: B. W. Huebsch, 
1923). 

7 History of Labor in the United States (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1918). 

8 General Economic History (New York: Greenbury, 1927); The Prot- 
estant Ethic (London: Allen and Unwin, 1930); and The Theory of Social 
and Economic Organization (New York: Oxford University Press, 1947). 

9 Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (Hammondsworth, England: 
Pelican Books, 1938); and The Acquisitive Society (New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1920). 

10 The Division of Labor in Society (New York: Macmillan Co., 1920). 

11 What the Social Classes Owe to Each Other (New York: Ginn and 
Co., 1883). 

12 See R. M. Maclver, Labor in a Changing World (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1919), and E. T. Hiller, The Strike (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1928). 

13 (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1933). 
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religion. The labor movement also comes in for its share of con- 
sideration. Almost total emphasis is upon the delineation of 
problem situations. 

The interest in societal problems led not only to thought but 
frequently to action, or at least projected action. As social action 
progressed or faltered, the necessity for research into the prob- 
lems faced, especially their manifestations on the local level, 
became apparent. The work of Frederick Le Play,’ the ‘social 
survey movement’ which he did so much to found, and the com- 
munity studies of the twenties, thirties and forties,'® while they 
had implications for sociology broader than those discussed here- 
in, directed attention toward the influence of industry upon com- 
munity development and change. 

At the time the above developments were taking place, prob- 
lems relative to the new mode of production were being experi- 
enced within the industrial plant as well as outside it in the local 
community and in the society. The organization of human effort 
for industrial production and the motivation of industrial be- 
havior loomed more important as this new mode of production 
spread. Despite the early thought of such persons as Robert 
Owen" these problems were at first viewed as primarily tech- 


14 No pioneer of sociology has been more completely neglected in Ameri- 
can sociology than Frederick Le Play. This man, a capable organizer of 
industry on a large scale and an authority in mining technology before he 
turned his full attention to sociology, produced the monumental Les 
Ouvriers Européens in 1855. His work, with all its limitations, represents 
in a real sense one of the first genuine attempts at a scientific sociology. 
His early influence upon methodology, the social survey movement in Great 
Britain, and upon general sociological theory are all out of proportion to 
his recognition in the United States. See the excellent biography by Dorothy 
Herfertson, “The Life of Frederick Le Play,” in The Sociological Review, 
38 (1946), 91-116. 

15 See Charles Booth, Life and Labour of the People of London (17 
vols.; London: Macmillan, 1892-1903); B. S. Rowntree, Poverty: A Study 
of Town Life (New York: Macmillan Co., 1908); and P. Klein et al., A 
Social Survey of Pittsburgh (New York: Columbia University Press, 1938). 

16 See M. T. Parker, Lowell: A Study of Industrial Development (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1940); W. L. Warner et al., “Yankee City” Series 
(4 vols.; New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941-1947); L. Pope, Mill- 
hands and Preachers (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942); R. S. 
and H. M. Lynd, Middletown (New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 1929); 
R. S. and H. M. Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Co., 1937); and E. C. Hughes, French Canada in Transition 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943). 

17 See C. R. Fay, Life and Labor in the Nineteenth Century (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1937); G. D. H. Cole, “Owen and 
Owenism,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New York: Macmillan 
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nical and economic. Gradually, however, a recognition of their 
human and social element forced itself to the forefront of at- 
tention. 

The work of Frederick W. Taylor in scientific management '* 
is typical of some of the early efforts in this direction. While 
Taylor was ostensibly concerned with the ‘science’ of production, 
his attempts to deal with the organization of work and the moti- 
vation of workers brought him face to face with problems of 
social organization and of social motivation. While Taylor tended 
to over-simplify the social and psychological factors involved in 
productive effort, his theories made some attempt to come to 
grips with questions of authority and incentives, subordinated, 
of course, to the standards of cost efficiency. 

While the ‘rationalization of industry’ and the ‘time-study 
movement’ were given a pronounced impetus by Taylor’s work, 
it must be recognized that his work did not ‘cause’ them. They 
were demanded by the problems involved in the spreading tech- 
nique of mass production. The industrial organization, as it in- 
creased in complexity, demanded a complexity of structure and 
of incentives which could not be left to chance. Mass production 
not only demands more co-operation, but it is more sensitive to 
a failure of motivation and to morale problems. The application 
of the solutions of scientific management seemed to create as 
many problems as it solved although they did have the virtue 
of lowered costs of production. A short-term virtue blinded 
many administrators to the long-term costs occasioned by the 
use of scientific management. 

Taylor’s expressed ideal of labor management harmony 
through a sharp delineation of authority and piece-work incen- 
tives, while extremely attractive to industrial managers, was 
gradually revealed to depend upon social innovations as well as 
technological changes. Although his work is open to sociological 
criticism, it should be recognized as an early response to the 
developing social problems within the industrial organization — 
a concern with the social organization of the industrial work 
situation. 

Whiting Williams’ What’s On the Worker’s Mind exempli- 


Co., 1933) and A. E. Bestor, Backwoods Utopias (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1950). 

18 The Principles of Scientific Management (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1911). 

19 (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926). 
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fies a more specifically sociological approach to the same problem 
area. In this early participant-observation study of industrial 
behavior, Williams arrives at some shrewd insights concerning 
worker motivation and in-plant organization. If any work might 
be considered the pioneer attempt to study the social organiza- 
tion of the industrial work plant, this is it. 

By far the most influential contribution to the development 
of sociological interest in this area was that of Elton Mayo and 
his associates.2° It should be emphasized that Mayo was trained 
and worked as a psychologist; that the Hawthorne studies were 
suggestive exploratory efforts and not experiments; and that 
Mayo, contrary to popularly expressed opinion, did not found 
industrial sociology. What Mayo’s work did do was focus atten- 
tion upon the internal organization of the industrial work plant 
in such a way that this area has become a dominant concern of 
industrial sociology. 

Mayo and his associates have been criticized for the lack of 
societal perspective in their work.** This criticism, while not 
unfounded, is at least unfair, since Mayo did attempt to develop, 
in some measure, the societal implications of his work.”? His 
failure is more one of background and the infusion of an ill- 
considered value scheme? than any deliberate neglect. The real 
criticism of Mayo’s work is that he repeated Taylor’s mistake 
and elevated his over-simplified generalizations, developed in 
reference to certain types of workers, to the status of universal 
conclusions regarding the motivation and behavior of industrial 
workers. His neglect was of the historical elements in the organi- 
zation of the work situation and in the behavior of workers. 
And, even more important, while he scornfully rejected Ricardo’s 
‘rabble hypothesis,” he naively accepted Pareto’s hypothesis of 
human irrationality. 


20 F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939); Elton Mayo, The Human 
Problems of an Industrial Civilization (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933); 
Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization (Boston: 
Harvard University Press, 1945); and F. J. Roethlisberger, Management 
and Morale (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946). 

21 See: D. C. Miller and W. H. Form, Industrial Sociology (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1951), pp. 78-83. 

22 See his Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization. 

23 See the excellent criticism of the Mayo value system in Clark Kerr 
and Lloyd H. Fisher, “Plant Sociology: The Elite and the Aborigines,” in 
M. Komarovsky, Common Frontiers of the Social Sciences (Glencoe, IIL: 
The Free Press, 1957), pp. 281-309. 
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Mayo’s work, with all its defects, did focus attention upon 
three problems of industrial organization: the problem of inter- 
personal relations in supervision; the nature of human motiva- 
tion at work; and the influence of organizational structure upon 
behavior. His total approach was, however, a problems ap- 
proach concerned with productivity, absenteeism, and morale. 
While he used social influences to explain the causation of cer- 
tain of these problems, his work in no way constitutes a sociology 
of industry. 

The stimulation afforded by Mayo’s work, especially among 
administrators and businessmen, effectively directed attention 
toward in-plant problems in general and ‘human relations’ in 
particular. While no one has taken the trouble to define exactly 
what ‘human relations’ means in this context, the magic of the 
term has stimulated all kinds of attention and interest. As 
Knowles points out, “the literature of human relations is at best 
simply industrial sociology or social psychology under a different 
name.” At worst, it is a collection of platitudes, half-truths, and 
over-generalizations which seem to serve a ritual purpose in 
quieting the anxiety of administrators and in bolstering their 
sense of security. 

By the period of World War II, at least, industrial sociology 
constituted a fairly well delineated problem area or applied area 
of sociology. While, as with all problem areas, contributions to 
its literature had come from diverse sources and an interest in 
specific problems overwhelmed a consistent sociological ap- 
proach, the sub-discipline could still be counted an area of socio- 
logical study. Further, from the very beginning of the speciality, 
three more or less distinct areas of interest could be discerned 
within its boundaries: the relationships between industry and 
the society; the relationships between industry and the com- 
munity ; and the social organization of the industrial work situa- 
tion. These areas of interest, moreover, did not develop one from 
the other in a pattern of logical progression, but mark rather 
three distinct foci of the general concern which initiated the de- 
velopment of the field. 

This brief overview of the historical development of indus- 
trial sociology is advanced to support the initial portion of the 
thesis herein proposed — that industrial sociology arose in re- 
sponse to the recognition of social problems coincident with the 
development of industrial society. It serves to introduce, further, 
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the major topic of attention, the current period, and the demon- 
stration of the second portion of this paper’s thesis. While the 
trends to be described below have been developing over a period 
of time which is difficult to date, the period from 1950 to the 
present seems to represent a genuine transitional period. Since 
about 1950 there is increasing evidence of the development of 
this discipline as a theoretic science, as a truly sociological spe- 
ciality, and a more closely connected and definite part of the 
discipline of sociology. 

One of the items in evidence in this regard is the character 
of the textbooks in this field. Prior to 1950, the only texts were 
that of Todd and Wilbert E. Moore’s Industrial Relations and 
the Social Order.** Todd’s Industry and Society, as noted above, 
emphasizes the problems approach, while Moore’s presents a 
curiously transitional character. About half is devoted to the 
social organization of industry and half to the social problems 
of industrial development. A comparison of the Moore text with 
that of Miller and Form” highlights a tendency which is char- 
acteristic not only of the texts but also of the materials of this 
field. The central concern in the Miller and Form work is the 
internal organization of the industrial work plant. Even such 
societal topics as social stratification and power distribution are 
discussed in this context. Only the two final chapters are devoted 
to ‘industry and the community’ and ‘industry and society.’ Both 
Robert Dubin’s Human Relations in Administration®® and John 
B. Knox’s The Sociology of Industrial Relations ** follow the same 
pattern, although the former concentrates on in-plant adminis- 
trative organization, whereas the latter utilizes management- 
labor relations within the plant as its key concept. More impor- 
tant, the tone of these texts is significantly different from the 
past. The emphasis upon the organization of the industrial con- 
cern, the problems of motivation and morale conceived of as 
functions of such organization, and the presentation of a frame- 
work of sociological concepts are features which override the dis- 


24 (New York: Macmillan, 1947). W. F. Whyte’s Industry and Society 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946) and B. B. Gardner’s Human Relations in 
Industry (New York: Irwin, 1945) are special cases which are not dis- 
cussed here. Also, books and monographs will be used for examples, al- 
though the same trends are evident in the periodical literature. 

25D. C. Miller and W. H. Form, Industrial Sociology (New York: 
Harper, 1951). 

26 (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951). 
27 (New York: Random House, 1956). 
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similarity of these texts. The most recent text in this area, E. V. 
Schneider’s Industrial Sociology,** follows the same tendency but 
in a more pronounced fashion. His first consideration is ‘social 
theory and productive systems’ and then ‘the social structure of 
industry.’ A consideration of the ‘social structure of trade union- 
ism’ which is, in the scope of its treatment, unique with this 
text, precedes a general discussion of the various relations be- 
tween ‘industry and society.’ 


Although a consideration of the textbooks in this field is 
certainly not the whole story in any development such as this, 
their function in delineating a field and in providing an orienta- 
tion to the subject matter is frequently not given the recogni- 
tion it deserves. While the texts in an area reflect the develop- 
ing materials and viewpoints of that field, they also, through 
their use in training students and through the selection of ma- 
terials, serve to fix attention and direct activity. In industrial 
sociology the texts exhibit the narrowing of attention to a specific 
core area and a progressive delineation of the area in terms of 
social behavioral phenomena rather than problems. They reflect 
an increasingly successful wedding of sociological theory with 
the empirical materials of this field. 

This trend, discernible in the texts, is equally apparent in 
the literature of the field. The study of the social organization 
of productive systems in general and of the social structure of 
the industrial work situation in particular is rapidly becoming 
the central interest and core area of industrial sociology. More- 
over, the approach to this area of interest is from the viewpoint 
of the work situation and not a concern with problem behavior. 
There is, in other words, a growing interdependence in this core 
area between general and industrial sociology. 

While the above statement may appear contradictory at first 
glance, an examination of the literature prior to 1950 reveals 
more of industry than of sociology. The connections between the 
discipline and the speciality have frequently been exceedingly 
tenuous. At times the specialist in this area operated so autono- 
mously in reference to industrial problems that to call him a 
sociologist involved merely recognizing his lip service to a so- 
ciological frame of reference. There seems, since 1950, to have 
been a definite rapprochement between the discipline and the 


28 (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957). 
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speciality which will result in a more circumscribed but a more 
‘sociological’ sociology of industry. 

Within this ever more clearly delineated core area of the 
social organization of the industrial work situation, certain spe- 
cific and significant trends are apparent. While the over-all 
approach is more sociological, the problems of productive effi- 
ciency, motivation, and morale still receive a large share of at- 
tention. The difference is that they are now approached from a 
more specifically sociological frame of reference. In the past, 
social factors in productive behavior were dragged in to explain 
efficient or inefficient production. Now there is the beginning 
of the examination of productive behavior as social behavior 
occurring in the industrial situation — a socially defined setting. 
Motives and attitudes in the industrial situation are being 
examined as imperatives arising from social definitions of the 
situation and as components of systems of social interaction. 

W. F. Whyte’s Money and Motivation® is a prime example 
of this new approach to the subject matter. Utilizing Donald 
Roy’s excellent participant-observation study, he effectively re- 
veals industrial behavior as occurring in response to imperatives 
of the social organization of the work situation and the social 
motivation of the workers. Quota restriction and ‘gold-brick- 
ing,’ described by Mayo as somehow irrational, are revealed as 
meaningful and rational behavior when considered in reference 
to the imperatives of the incentive system, as it operates. The 
incentive system is revealed as a social system designed to pro- 
vide intermediate goals for endeavor which succeed or fail in 
terms of its correspondence to the realities of social behavior. 

Mancy Morse’s Satisfactions of the While Collar Job*® and 
Charles R. Walker and Robert H. Guest’s The Man on the As- 
sembly Line*! reveal the same tendency. They depict human be- 
havior in the work situation as intricately motivated behavior 
profoundly influenced by the demands and influences of the social 
organization of the work situation. Gone is the illusory attempt 
to discover the motive of men at work and the social factor in 
work behavior. In its place is the study of problems of be- 
havioral control and motivation as functions of a total social 


29 (New York: Harper and Bros., 1955). 
30 (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1953). 
31 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952). 
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situation. Many other items in the literature reflect the same 
tendency.** 


Even more apparent in the literature is a concern with the 
nature of organization as such. While Mayo sparked this interest 
with his distinction between formal and informal organization, 
until quite recently these terms were little more than sociological 
slogans referring to factors in work behavior. If one looks care- 
fully at the description of the organizational elements of the 
work situation even in Miller and Form’s Industrial Sociology 
the lack of substantive content and meaningful relation in the 
terms is apparent. Since about 1950 there has been an increas- 
ing number of studies attempting to delineate the major elements 
of industrial organization and to explain the organization of 
the business enterprise as a social system. E. Wright Bakke’s 
Bonds of Organization,= W. F. Whyte’s Pattern for Industrial 
Peace,** Peter Drucker’s The Practice of Management,® E. 
Jacques’ The Changing Culture of a Factory,** John S. Ells- 
worth’s Factory Folkways,** Fred Blum’s Towards a Democratic 
Work Process,*®* K. E. Boulding’s The Organizational Revolu- 
tion,*® Alvin W. Gouldner’s Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy 
and K. E. Boulding’s The Image*: are all examples of this tend- 
ency, although they differ in emphasis and specific outlook. Many 
other examples, particularly in the periodical literature, might 
be cited. 


As a matter of fact, this development has gone beyond in- 
dustrial sociology and serves as one of the best examples of the 
rapprochement between this speciality and general sociology. 
This interest in industrial organization has revived and revivi- 
fied the study of the bureaucratic form of organization, prac- 


32 See Theodore V. Purcell, The Worker Speaks His Mind (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953); F. H. Harbison and J. R. Coleman, 
Goals and Strategy in Collective Bargaining (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1951); A. Zaleaink, Worker Satisfaction and Development (Boston: 
Harvard University Press, 1956); H. Maurer, Great Enterprise (New 
York: Macmillan and Co., 1955). 

33 (New York: Harper and Bros., 1950). 

34 (New York: Harper and Bros., 1951). 

35 (New York: John Day Co., 1951). 

36 (New York: Dryden Press, 1952). 

37 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953). 

38 (New York: Harper and Bros., 1953). 

39 (New York: Harper and Bros., 1953). 

40 (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1954). 

41 (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1956). 
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tically dormant since Max Weber’s classic work in that area, 
revitalized the study of social organization and of social insti- 
tutions, and bids fair to form the basis for a further develop- 
ment of the theory of social organization in general sociology.* 

Similarly, the study of social and psychological groups with- 
in the industrial organization has received a pronounced impetus. 
A perusal of Mayo and other early works reveals frequent refer- 
ence to the ‘group factor’ but, by and large, an intensive investi- 
gation of the nature and characteristics of such groups or even 
the basis for their development was ignored. Since 1950 there 
has been the beginnings of a study of both formal and informal 
work groups as sociological phenomena rather than merely as 
factors to be utilized in explaining high or low productivity.* 

In this area, also, the connections between industrial and gen- 
eral sociology have become more clear. A number of attempts * 
have been concerned with demonstrating the universal aspects 
of group behavior both within and outside of industry. The 
studies of industrial groups have contributed to a growing in- 
terest in small group research and, in a very real sense, it might 
be claimed that they have revitalized what was at one time a 
declining sociological interest. 

The labor union, and particularly the influence of the union 
upon the behavior of individuals at work, which has been rela- 
tively neglected by sociologists, has come in for an increasing 
share of attention. The character of the attention is notably dif- 
ferent from that of the past. Previous to World War II there 
was a tendency to view union activity, especially the strike, as 
industrial problem behavior. In more recent years the interest 
in the labor union has become threefold: (1) the union as a 
social organization, (2) the union as an element in total plant 
organization, and (3) the influence of union activity and mem- 


42 See Peter Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1955) and R. S. Weiss, Processes of Organization (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1956). 

43 See: William F. Whyte, “Small Groups in Large Organizations,” in 
Social Psychology at the Crossroads, ed. by J. Rohrer and M. Sherif (New 
York, Harper, 1951), pp. 303-304; Chris Argyris, Organization of a Bank 
(New Haven: Labor and Management Center, Yale University, 1954); 
Donald Roy, “Quota Restriction and Goldbricking in a Machine Shop,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 18 (1953), 370-371; Stanley Seashore, 
Group Cohesiveness in the Industrial Work Group. (Ann Arbor: Institute 
for Social Research, University of Michigan, 1954). 

44 See George Homan, The Human Group (New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1950). 
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bership upon the social definition of the work situation. There 
has also been a recent extension of the study of organization to 
include union organization on both the local and the national 
level. It would seem fair to predict an attention to the labor 
union as a social phenomenon which will go far beyond the in- 
terest in union disruption of plant activities and the simple 
catalogue of the features of union organization which have dom- 
inated in the past. 

The relation between industry and the community has re- 
ceived relatively little attention during the current period. It 
is true that studies of community change relative to changing 
industrial conditions, and of the distribution of power and status 
in the community relative to industrial factors have appeared, 
and there seems to be a growing interest in community ecology 
relative to industrial factors. At the same time, the general 
trend seems to be to subsume the interest in the relations of in- 
dustry and community within the speciality of the ‘community’ 
rather than to make it a part of industrial sociology. There is a 
good reason for this tendency. By and large, the study of the 
community is primarily concerned with the urban industrial 
community. In this phenomenon, industrial factors merge with 
with others to produce the total effects studied. While many 
factors affecting community development and behavior are in- 
dustry-related, the total approach of community study tends to 
subsume these within its framework. 


In the early period the study of the relations of industry and 
society had a dual aspect. Both the nature of the industrial so- 
ciety and the problems relative to such societies came in for con- 
sideration. Later, sociological interest seems to have centered 
upon social problems with very little effort expended upon the 
non-problems aspect of this area. In the current period there 
has been a resurgence of a non-problems interest in the relations 
of industry and society in two definite directions. 

First, there is an increasing concern with the nature of the 
relationship between productive systems and the general organi- 
zation of the culture and the society. Paul Meadows’ The Culture 
of Industrial Man* and Fred Cottrell’s Energy and Society** can 
be cited as examples of this tendency. While the trend in this 
direction is not as yet very well developed, its importance should 


45 (Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press, 1950). 
46 (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955). 
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be obvious. Heretofore this area has been dominated by Marxian 
theory, with the relationships among productive systems, the 
economy, and the society explained in Marxist terms. Such 
works as the above, together with others such as T. Parson’s 
Economy and Society,*’ seem to herald a coming fruitful reassess- 
ment of this over-all relationship. 

A more specific development is the increasing interest in 
social attitudes or general conceptual patterns and their relation- 
ship to the mode of business and industrial organization. Briefly, 
this interest centers around the fact that the mode of organiza- 
tion employed in the business and other enterprises depends 
upon historically developed general conceptions of authority, 
responsibility, and of the relations between employer and em- 
ployee. Reinhard Bendix’ Work and Authority in Industry* is 
an excellent example of work in this direction. It is one of the 
few real attempts to demonstrate the influence of general atti- 
tudes and ideologies upon the mode of organization of productive 
facilities. F. S. Cutton’s The American Business Creed* and 
Edward Kirkland’s Dream and Thought in the Business Com- 
munity are two further examples of the developing literature 
in this field. This type of work is especially important since it 
is directed at an important gap in our knowledge. The fact that 
both plant organization and worker motivation have to be un- 
derstood in reference to a historical context is too frequently 
ignored. It can be hoped that further work in this direction may 
make more clear the specific function of historically developed 
attitudes upon industrial organization and its operation. 

To summarize, the period 1950 to the present seems to mark, 
in terms of trends in the literature, a genuine transitional phase 
of industrial sociology. A shift of attention and approach is seen 
which can be characterized as the transformation of the special- 
ity from a problem area into a theoretic discipline closely related 
to general sociology in approach, conceptualization, and generali- 
zation. The study of the social organization of the industrial 
situation is becoming the dominant area of interest around 
which the delineation of the field is crystallizing. The study of 
the relations between industry and the community has been 
largely subsumed into the study of the urban-industrial com- 

47 (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1956). 

48 (New York: John Wiley, 1956). 


49 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956). 
50 (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1956). 
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munity as a separate field of interest. There has been a definite 
emergence of interest in the relations of industry and society 
which has two main objectives. First, there are the beginnings 
of a comparative study of the relations of productive systems 
and general social organization. Second, there is a marked in- 
crease in research exploring the cultural, social, and attitudinal 
background of the organization of productive behavior. 

It can be concluded that the period from 1950 to the present 
has been one of rapid development for industrial sociology — a 
development of materials and approaches not as yet fully assimi- 
lated or organized. Generally speaking, industrial sociology has 
moved toward a sharper and narrower delineation of its subject 
matter and has developed new and pregnant interests for the 
understanding of industrial behavior as social behavior. Most 
significantly, the period seems to mark a transformation of in- 
dustrial sociology from a ‘problem area’ into a discipline con- 
cerned with the analysis of social behavior within industry from 
a distinctly sociological viewpoint. 

JOHN E. HUGHES 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 





Origins and Perspectives of the 
International Representative 


Paper read at the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Trinity College, Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 28-30, 1957. 


This paper is a discussion of a conceptual framework which 
has developed in connection with a study of the role of interna- 
tional representatives as a significant role in the American labor 
movement.' The focus of the present discussion is on the role 
of international representatives as a non-professional role which 
is nevertheless capable of professionalization. This paper will 
further attempt to show that both short-run and long-run con- 
ditions affecting the trade union movement generally, and the 
role of international representatives in particular, require that 
this role become fully professionalized. 

The term ‘role,’ here employed in accordance with the Dic- 
tionary of Sociology, signifies the “expected behavior of an in- 
dividual in a group usually defined by the group or culture.” ? 
In this case the role is defined specifically by the particular union 
in which it operates and more generally by the culture of the 
wider society. The concept of ‘professional role’ will be presented 
in accordance with the scheme of Parsons in analyzing the case 
of modern medical practice.’ 

The term ‘international representative’ is employed in this 
discussion to signify the role of those officials who represent the 
international or national office at the local level. By an interna- 
tional office is meant the central office of a union having locals 


1 The empirical basis for this conceptual scheme is drawn from an ex- 
ploratory study involving unstructured field interviews with 60 union 
leaders from 28 international unions and from all levels of the union hier- 
archy. The different union levels are represented as follows: 18 from the 
local level; 7 from state or regional offices; 18 national or international 
officers other than international representatives; and 17 international 
representatives. The unions include 7 former CIO unions and 21 originally 
AFL unions. The interpretation and conclusions drawn from this explora- 
tory study are offered as probable and without any claim of statistical 
significance. 

2H. P. Fairchild (ed.), Dictionary of Sociology (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1944), p. 262. 

3T. Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1951), 
pp. 428-479. 
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both in the United States and Canada. A national union has 
locals only within the United States. The term ‘international 
representative’ applies here to representatives of the central 
office in both national and international unions. 

Many different titles occur in different unions to designate 
this role according to differences in the unions’ organizational 
structures arising from occupational and industrial variations. 
Differences in the structure of national or international unions 
alter the lines of power, status, and communication. These dif- 
ferences, however, do not alter the fundamental role of the in- 
ternational representative as that of one who represents the 
higher union structure at the local level. In some cases he is 
responsible directly to the national headquarters. In other cases 
he is responsible to a regional director. In still other cases he 
is appointed by an international vice-president who in turn is a 
member of an international executive board.‘ In all cases, how- 
ever, he ultimately represents the central office of the union. 


The duties of the international representative may be broadly 
distinguished as formal or informal. The formal duties of the 
representative include organizing plants which are either partly 
or completely unorganized; assisting the local union in contract 
bargaining; and servicing the local union, for example, in pro- 
cessing grievances or in mediating jurisdiction disputes. In all 
these respects, he serves the local union as a representative of 
the international or national office of the union. On occasion 
these services may take on a highly specialized character. For 
instance, in the longshoreman’s union it may be a necessity of 
good unionism to maintain a more muscular group of members 
in attendance at union meetings than are available to the local 
racketeers. 


On the other hand, the international representative also has 
important informal duties in the political life of the union. Rep- 
resentatives typically have had an active career in local union 
affairs. Their appointments to the international staff come fre- 
quently as a reward for outstanding service in organizing locals 
and serving in local union offices which are largely unpaid. The 


4The Teamsters are perhaps the clearest example of federalism or 
anti-nationalism among the American unions. To what extent current 
problems in this union are due to organizational factors is an interesting 
point for speculation. It appears that the practice of the appointment and 
control of representatives from the conference level in complete independ- 
ence of the international office is fairly common. 
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appointment of the international representative comes as a re- 
ward for past services and as a recognition of his influence with- 
in local unions. The representative, therefore, is dependent upon 
his superiors in the regional or national office for the continuance 
of his job. He is also dependent upon the support politically of 
all the local unions which he serves.° He strengthens the security 
of his position by his service to the various locals. He also guar- 
antees his continuity in office by obtaining the support of local 
unions for his elected union superiors. 

International representatives were chosen for the present 
study as typical of the newer, and usually younger, labor leaders 
who have come into the union movement since the era of strug- 
gle and violence attending the organizing days of the thirties. 
The role of international representative is associated with the 
maturity of national unions. It requires considerable financial 
and administrative resources to maintain a staff of representa- 
tives from the national office to service local unions. Many 
smaller unions do not have international representatives even 
today. Many more unions did not have the role of representa- 
tive some twenty years ago. Nevertheless, of 68 presidents now 
holding office in international unions who were listed in Who’s 
Who in Labor in 1946, 15 had been international representa- 
tives. The proportion of all incumbent international presidents 
who have been representatives is probably much higher.* There 
is evidence, therefore, that the position of international repre- 
sentative is a step in one type of career line to top union posi- 
tions. 

Trends in recruitment and formation of international repre- 
sentatives may, therefore, be suggestive of the caliber of future 
top union leadership. International representatives operate be- 
tween the level of the international or regional office and that 
of the local union. In most cases they come in contact both 
formally and informally with the complete organizational struc- 
ture of the union. As people typically between 40 and 45 years of 
age with a number of years ahead of them in the labor move- 


5 Cf. D. C. Miller and W. H. Form, Industrial Sociology (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1951), p. 259. 
6 J. R. Steelman (ed.), Who’s Who in Labor (New York: The Dryden 


Press, 1946). It is particularly true of presidents of what were formerly | 


CIO unions that although they served as organizers early in their careers, 
there existed at that time no international staffs in these newly founded 
unions. 
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ment, international representatives are a significant rank of 
union leaders.’ 


Professional Characteristics: Orientational Elements. It will 
be useful in analyzing the role of international representative to 
have reference to the schema of Parsons in examining the case 
of modern medical practice. According to Parsons, the profes- 
sional characteristics of an occupational role can roughly be 
broken down into orientational and intellectual elements.® 


At present we shall concentrate merely on that aspect of Par- 
sons’ analysis which deals with the dichotomy between self- 
orientation on the one hand and collectivity- or union-orientation 
on the other.® There is no doubt that except for rare cases the 
orientation of representatives is primarily to the union as a col- 
lectivity rather than to their own private interests. It is to be 
noted here that the focus of this analysis is on the role, that is, 
on the socially expected behavior of representatives.’ Repre- 
sentatives are union-oriented rather than personally oriented if 
for no other reason than the fact that they are not powerful 
enough in the union to change the group-defined expectations 
of their role. Representatives owe their positions to more power- 
ful persons in the organizational superstructure and within local 
unions. Their formal role definition implies their obligation to 
serve the needs of certain locals. They do not have sufficient 
power or scope to deviate from these expectations. 


With rare exceptions, however, international representatives 
do not find this collectivity-oriented expectation uncongenial. 
They have themselves come out of the shop and they find little 
difficulty identifying with the interests and problems of mem- 
bers who are still in the shop. 

There are important differences, however, of orientation to- 
ward the union hierarchy on the part of representatives depend- 
ing upon differences in the formal and informal union organiza- 


7 The median age in our group of 17 international representatives was 
44, 

8 Parsons, op cit., p. 484. We shall not be concerned with the purely 
occupational aspects of the representative’s role. In its formal duties the 
role of representative seems to conform fully to the characteristics of a 
modern occupational role. 

9 We shall postpone until later, when we have discussed the intellectual 
elements of the role, the question of the orientation of international repre- 
sentatives to society as a whole. Cf. Parsons, op. cit., pp. 143-145, for 
classification of orientation-role types. 

10 Fairchild, op. cit. 
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tional structures. In some unions the orientation is primarily to 
the international office as the principal center of power. In other 
cases, however, the orientation may be primarily to a vice-presi- 
dent, to a regional director or powerful local business agent or 
local president, and to the segment of the union controlled by 
each. There is, therefore, a range of differences in upward al- 
legiance according to differences in the organizational power 
structure. This aspect of the representative’s collectivity-orienta- 
tion is apt to be strongly mixed with a self-orientation centering 
around the insecurity of his own position. On the other hand, 
there is apt to be a downward collectivity-orientation of genuine 
and dedicated service to the rank and file of the particular locals 
with which he deals. 

This orientation to the rank and file, however, is not without 
some ambivalences. The international representative has done 
very well in the union movement. He has come out of the shop 
and out of local union officership, where he received little or no pay 
or recognition for his services. By the size and salaried character 
of his pay’: he is clearly a middle-class person. But more im- 
portant, his type of work is generally middle-class in character. 
He occupies the lowest rung in the superstructure of the inter- 
national union. In this situation he is in a position of stress. 
He must deal daily with shop people who, perhaps, perceive him 
as a somewhat soft-living salaried bureaucrat. 

The principal area of strain, however, operating against the 
collectivity-orientation of representatives centers in the insecur- 
ity of their position. Whether appointed, as he is in most cases, 
or elected, he is part of the union political machine. The politi- 
cal machine of the union in its upper reaches shows a remark- 
able stability. Sometimes superannuation of top officials is a 
major problem for international unions. On the other hand, the 
lower echelons of the salaried offices of unions probably do not 
manifest the same stability. Competition for the job of inter- 
national representative is rather stiff. There may be pressure 
from beneath from other aspirants at the local level.’? There is 
also pressure from above in the form of the instability of the 
tenure of a politically influential friend or a change in relation- 
ships in the political power structure. Whether the international 

11 The range in salary in our sample was from six to twelve thousand 


dollars, with the median around eight thousand, including expense allow- 


ances. 
12 Cf. Miller and Form, op. cit., p. 260. 
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representative likes it or not, he must play the game of union 
politics. He will do better if he likes to play the game. Here 
the international representative has need of special skills. He 
needs skills closely resembling those of the politician in state 
or national politics. There is, however, a greater risk in union 
politics, because failure may carry with it the threat of a return 
to a job in the shop. 

The orientation of international representatives is apt to be 
complex. Typically, he is a militant unionist by background and 
ideational commitment. However, situationally he has the prob- 
lem of job insecurity, with which are connected the uncertainties 
of union political alliances. The orientations of the international 
representative, therefore, are partly to his union and partly to 
himself. A strong value commitment to unionism as a service to 
others is required to overcome the difficulties of the insecurities 
centering around the maintenance of his highly desirable posi- 
tion. The absence of such a strong value commitment to union- 
ism as a service to others is probably a strong factor leading to 
unionism as a form of business career or even to racketeering 
among international representatives.*® 


Professional ' Characteristics: Intellectual Elements. The 
second major area of professional criteria can be broadly classi- 
fied as intellectual. Under this heading are contained a thorough 
technical competence and a long period of intensive education." 

It is with regard to the areas of technical training and a long 
formalized intensive program of study that international repre- 
sentatives most clearly depart from the ideal type of professional 
role. The median level of education, for example, seems to be 
four years of high school. There are many causes which bring 
about this state of affairs. 

Ther is a broad and convincing literature on the tenuous and 
uncomfortable role of the intellectual in the labor movement.’ 
In some cases, fear and distruct of intellectual formation have 
probably hastened the bureaucratization of some unions by giv- 
ing extensive control of policy to staff experts at national head- 
quarters. The unions’ failure to adequately train their own elected 


18 The prevalence of racketeering in certain unions can be explained 
better on an industrial and social basis than on a motivational one. 

14 Parsons, op. cit., p. 434. 

15H. L. Wilenski, Intellectuals in Labor Unions (Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1956). C. W. Mills, The New Men of Power (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1948). 
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leaders has rendered them incapable in many cases of dealing 
effectively in policy discussion with their staff consultants. More 
generally there is clear documentation on the lack of interest in 
education for union leaders. One must at all times, as a union 
leader, maintain one’s ties with the rank and file. Much as high 
union officials might privately favor educational programs for 
their international representatives, the fear of membership dis- 
approval is a strong deterrent. A checked shirt ‘uniform’ for its 
international representatives seems to have been adopted by one 
union in order to maintain an appearance of identification with 
the rank and file. 

Representatives themselves when queried on the point of the 
need for professional formation show a clear ambivalence. The 
functions of their office make many of them feel the need for 
professional training. On the other hand, there is a strong in- 
ternalized feeling that somehow this would threaten their own 
image of a good union man. There may be a feeling that they 
would lose rapport with the union membership or local union 
officers. There may also be a feeling that academic institutions 
breathe a pro-management bias. 

In addition, however, there are broad institutional arrange- 
ments which strengthen his disinclination toward professional 
training. These institutional factors may be summarized under 
what Goetz Briefs calls ‘collectivized individualism.’ ** Accord- 
ing to this conception, industrial relations in this country since 
the period of the Wagner Act in 1935 may be characterized as a 
kind of collectivized laissez-faire. The individualism is no longer 
the expression of personal behavior, but of the behavior of or- 
ganized groups. It is behavior primarily oriented to the imme- 
diate collectivity and not to the society as a whole.’’? As prime 
examples, the corporation and unions bargain with each other 
on the basis of their respective individual group interest. 
Slichter, in agreement with this point of view, holds that the 
issue between the two parties is usally settled on the basis of 
the relative power of each to hurt or be hurt by the other side." 

This institutionalization of relative power as an important 
mechanism of collective bargaining has important implications 


16G, A. Briefs, “Ethos Problem of the Present Pluralistic Society,” 
Review of Social Economy, XV (March 1957), 47-75. 

17 Parsons, op. cit., pp. 144-145. 

18S, H. Slichter, “Trade Unionism and Collective Bargaining” (un- 
published notes, 1957). 
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for the role of the international representative and his orienta- 
tion toward the need of professional training. In this context 
of relative power, objective questions tend to become an inhibit- 
ing rather than a facilitating force. Injecting the notion of 
ability to pay into negotiations, for instance, is apt to be looked 
upon as irrelevant or threatening. In terms of relative power 
as an institutionalized mechanism of collective bargaining, each 
side wishes to preserve an area of ignorance. It is true, of course, 
that economic arguments are introduced.’® Political and sociolog- 
ical arguments are also introduced, especially in connection with 
such issues as pensions and health and welfare plans. 

The center of the international representative’s attention in 
bargaining, however, as in other areas of his service to local 
unions, is on interpersonal relations and attitudes. What he is 
constantly on the alert for is to find out who feels how strongly 
about what. These are the focal points which determine the final 
nature of the agreement. Other factors tend to be important to 
the representative only as they influence these subjective forces. 

The Representative and the Entrepreneur. The picture that 
emerges from this description of the role of international repre- 
sentative bears a striking resemblance, in spite of great con- 
trasts, to the role of the individual entrepreneur of some thirty 
years ago. The individual owner of the recent past could operate 
essentially according to common sense as guided by a few opera- 
tional concepts. His goal was to maximize profits. He knew that 
various things that he might do had a probable bearing on 
profits. He might try to cut down on costs, increase or decrease 
output, raise or lower prices. He might try doing one or several 
of these things and then he would watch the effect on his profits. 
All he was interested in, or was capable of observing, was the 
direction in which profits moved after he had manipulated one 
or other of the variables. But in many cases he did not know 
why the alteration took place. 


To a large extent his successor, the technically trained man- 
ager, does not know why either. But he knows a lot more than 
the old-time individual owner. He knows a lot more, for in- 
stance, about marginal costs. Moreover, by means of market 
forecasting of the volume and price level of demand he can much 


19In the needle trades, union officials have become as expert as man- 
agement, if not more so, in dealing with the economic problems of the 
industry. 
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more accurately push operations toward the point of maximum 
profit. He has done this so much better than the individual owner 
that he has displaced the latter in a vast number of companies 
and industries. 

The focus of the individual business enterpriser upon per- 
sonal profit may be characterized as a self-orientation.”° In con- 
trast with this we have seen that the international representative 
has, in part, a collectivity-orientation toward his union, or some 
segment of it. However, with with respect to the common-sense 
level of his operation, the international representative may be com- 
pared with his business counterpart of the recent past. The repre- 
sentative operates primarily upon a generalized but specific 
experience in relation to obtaining the most favorable agreement 
he can get. He knows that certain factors influence his ability 
to get a favorable agreement. These factors, terminally con- 
sidered, focus upon the attitudes, will power, and resources of 
the company and the union. In this context, objective criteria, 
such as ability to pay, are extrinsic. If the international repre- 
sentative considers the ability of the company to pay, he will 
do so privately or for reasons of personal ethics; that is, for 
reasons not institutionalized in our system of industrial rela- 
tions. If the company raises such a question it may be because 
it is in danger of bankruptcy. Objectivity in respect to ability 
to pay tends to enter either too early or too late into negotia- 
tions. It is true that area or industry practice enters into bar- 
gaining. But the definition of the relevant practice may be in- 
fluenced by the size and character of the producers chosen as a 
basis for comparison and by the relative power or vulnerability 
of the two parties interpreting the findings. In a word, objective 
phenomena, in the institutionalized definition of the bargaining 
situation, are subservient to subjective factors of power and the 
willingness to use it.” 

This state of affairs probably accounts for the overwhelm- 
ingly peaceful attitude of many international representatives. 
They appreciate the predominance of subjective factors. They 
appreciate that the worst thing that can happen in this situation 
is to have bad relations between union and management. In this 
situation, perhaps, it is better to have not so good an agreement 





20 Cf. Parsons, op. cit., p. 434. 
21 This emphasis on subjective as opposed to objective factors is prob- 


ably consistent with the approach, frequently recommended, of stressing | 


problems rather than principles in bargaining. 
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than to have bad relationships. For bad union-management re- 
lationships may mean not merely one bad agreement but per- 
haps many bad agreements. It means also a lot of extra work 
for the representative in administering the relations of company 
and union. He is not necessarily unwilling to work. But in his 
mind hard work is associated with bad relations, costly strikes, 
and poor contracts. For this reason, showing up an opposing 
negotiator in an objective argument and causing the other to 
lose face is looked upon as a bad tactical blunder. The penalty 
for such action may be that the victor in the argument is perma- 
nently silenced at the bargaining table by his own superiors. 

The international representative has not shed the appearance 
of the fighting labor leader because he loves peace for its own 
sake. He loves industrial peace because it is more profitable in 
terms of successful labor agreements He is perfectly adjusted 
to collectivized laissez-faire economics. He has inherited the busi- 
ness entrepreneur’s fear of objectivity and theoretical concepts. 
He has come to resemble in many ways his earlier capitalistic 
counterpart. 

The international representative has observed the alternatives 
of armed truce and working harmony. He has in most cases, 
when given a chance, selected the institutionally favored choice 
of working harmony.” 

In summary, then, it is reasonable to conclude that the orien- 
tation of most international representatives is to the union pri- 
marily rather than to the society. He has adjusted himself to the 
institutionalization of the self-interest of his own collectivity, 
the union, in our system of industrial relations. In doing so he 
has achieved great advantages for his union as an organization, 
for the rank and file and for himself as a union official. He may 
rationalize along the lines of liberal economics and say to him- 
self that automatically from the welfare of his union results the 
welfare of everyone else. However, if the acceptance of a clear 
and primary obligation to society as a whole is an index of a 
true professional orientation, the international representative is 
a non-professional. Insofar as the international representative 
has accepted the orientation of liberal economics in its collectiv- 
ized form, he has a non-professional orientation.** 


22 F. H. Harbinson and J. J. Coleman, Goals and Strategy of Collective 
Bargaining (New York: Harper and Bros., 1951), pp. 5-6. 
23 Evidently professional as it is used here is meant in the present 
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Professionalizing Factors: Intellectual. Although interna- 
tional representatives display at this moment a non-professional 
orientation and lack a professional intellectual formation, there 
are nevertheless forces at work which increasingly require the 
professionalization of the role. In the first instance, these tend- 
encies focus primarily upon intellectual rather than orientational 
elements. 


There are important duties of international representatives 
which occur almost equally in all unions, and which clearly re- 
quire the professionalization of the role. A significant thing 
about these activities seems to be that they cannot be fully effec- 
tive if they are professionally managed exclusively from interna- 
tional headquarters. These activities appear to require inter- 
national representatives with a professional training. Three 
examples will suffice to illustrate this need. Fe 


One example can be drawn from the current operation of 
union political action. The fact is that many unions report a 
rank-and-file apathy to the union attempts to enlist interest in 
political campaigns. International representatives are typically 
asked to obtain local union support whether in money or effort. 
What seems to be missing in this whole effort is a valid socio- 
logical, psychological, or political understanding of the local 
union membership. One suspects that the international repre- 
sentative and his superiors as well are completely at a loss in 
dealing with the migration of their membership to the suburbs. 
Narrow appeals to purely union goals leave the membership cold. 
Their interests are no longer centered in the shop primarily as 
were those of their fathers, but rather in the home and com- 
munity,** or are being eradicated altogether by TV programs. 
The problem of how to deal with the new middle class of suburbia 
has caught up with the unions, but the people who manage the 
political action programs have not effectively responded to the 
challenge. Many union leaders feel that the local member prob- 
ably voted for Stevenson, but the member’s wife decided it would 
provide more status in the bridge club to vote for Eisenhower. 

Germane to this problem is the matter of membership attend- 


technical sense. Professional managers probably would not qualify, under 
this definition, as being professionally oriented. 

24Cf. Max Weber’s dicussion of styles of life and class situation in con- 
nection with these changes. H. H. Gerth and C. W. Mills, From Max 
Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946), 
pp. 300-301. 
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ance at local meetings. There is ample literature to show that 
attendance at union meetings is not an accurate index of member 
loyalty. Many members are clearly aware of their local union 
as the trusted guardian of their rights in the shop. As long as 
the officers achieve contract gains commensurate with expecta- 
tions and show alertness in processing grievances, the average 
member may stay away from meetings. It is also true, however, 
that the view of the union as trustee can evolve into a view of 
the union card as an insurance policy. The danger that this 
primitive mentality offers to the union as an institution is clear 
to many union leaders. If the union card is an insurance policy, 
what is to prevent management or some outside party from offer- 
ing better premiums? 

The newer union members as typical products of our nation’s 
high schools often have an exaggerated notion of their knowledge 
on all subjects. They find it intolerable to sit through union 
meetings run by and for local officers and old-time active mem- 
bers who frequently have less than a grade school education. An 
international representative equipped with group dynamics skills 
of eliciting participation and with the ability to listen to other 
people could do much to change the atmosphere in such meet- 
ings.*> If the younger members are to be attracted to local meet- 
ings, a sympathetic understanding of the members themselves 
of the differences between older and newer types of members 
is a necessity. An adequate sociological and psychological con- 
ception of these differences on the part of the international rep- 
resentative could greatly facilitate this understanding. 

Thirdly, and most important, all statistics on employment 
trends indicate a growth in the number and proportion of white- 
collar or technical workers in industry, and a concomitant de- 
crease in the proportion of the unskilled and semi-skilled.** Cler- 
ical workers have a historical anti-union and anti-blue collar bias. 
The working-class identification of the union movement per- 
petuates the idea of the organizer as a bench worker. To the 
white-collar worker, such an organizer has been given responsi- 
bilities beyond his capacity. This situation suggests the desirabil- 


ity and possibility of a new approach on the part of unions. Pro- 


25 Cf. Carl F. Bauer, The New Christian Elite, for the role of group 
dynamics in reviving aging or moribund organizations (to be published). 

26 For dramatic shifts in the make-up of the labor force in the United 
States, cf. L. Broom and P. Selznick, Sociology (White Plains, N. Y.: 
Row, Peterson and Co., 1955), p. 555. 
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fessionalized organizers with training in the social sciences, but 
with experience in white-collar or technical jobs could be hired 
for organizational work. The success of the auto workers in 
organizing white-collar workers using professionalized interna- 
tional representatives is a case in point. 

It is possible that the problem of organizing the white-collar 
and technical worker today is similar in magnitude and signifi- 
cance to that of the organization of the unskilled and semi-skilled 
industrial workers in the thirties. The CIO unions which were 
born at that time have provided the labor movement with an 
impetus up to the present. It is possible that the organizers of 
the white-collar workers will provide the labor movement with 
a new initiative for the next quarter century. It is possibly an 
auspicious thing for the American labor movement that this 
job probably cannot be done except by fully professionalized in- 
ternational representatives. It is a serious matter for the Ameri- 
can labor movement that the organization of white-collar work- 
ers be carried forward by people who can adequately understand 
the problems of these workers and with whom clerical workers 
in turn can identify. Inadequate organizational staffs could 
mean that the labor movement is doomed to an ever smaller 
place in the economic and social life of the nation. 

The three instances cited above indicate that the actual prob- 
lems confronting the international representative today require 
that he have a fully professional intellectual formation. The 
failure to train such people can have long-term effects in di- 
minishing the strength and growth of the unions. 

Professionalizing Factors: Orientational. In addition, how- 
ever, international representatives are open to full profession- 
alization with respect to orientation. A professional orientation 
would enable the labor movement to make the contribution of 
which it is capable in helping us to escape from the deficiencies 
of liberal economics in its collectivized form. 

One instance can be given to illustrate the possible contri- 


bution to such a new kind of union leadership on the part of | 
international representatives. In the steel fabricating industry | 
there are a number of companies that are currently operating | 
under the Scanlon plan, a plant-wide bonus plan based on per- | 


centages of reduction in labor cost. The plan, however, is much 


more than this. It is an attempt to escape gradually from the | 
collectivized individualism of our present system. While retain- | 
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ing a firm collective bargaining relationship on wages and work- 
ing conditions, it attempts to put production on a co-operative 
basis. A whole new industrial psychology and sociology and 
probably a whole new economics of production cost is necessary 
for such an operation. Here it is not a question of adjustment 
within the system. It is a question of a step beyond the system. 
It is an uncharted course. It is being carried out by people in 
the shop who have no experience with it. A professionally 
trained international representative is required to make a suc- 
cess of such a plan. However, such a professional would require 
more than scientific competence in the relevant empirical social 
sciences. He would also require a social philosophy which, while 
coming to terms with liberal economics, would be able to tran- 
scend it.?’ 

Conclusion. The conclusion of this discussion, based partly 
on the evidence of a preliminary study, is that the role of in- 
ternational representative is at the present time a non-profes- 
sional role. However, it is fully capable of professionalization. 
The intellectual aspect of the professionalization of the role is 
a current requirement posed by sociological shifts in the char- 
acter of rank-and-file union members. Above all the secular trend 
toward a white collar work force requires the intellectual forma- 
tion of fully professionalized international representatives. To 
a certain extent, this process is already under way in some 
unions. From an orientational viewpoint it appears, however, 
that the full professionalization of international representatives, 
involving an orientation primarily to society as a whole, requires 
a shift in social philosophy. Such a shift in social philosophy 
implies both an intellectual and a moral reorientation. From this 
we may conclude that the formation of fully professionalized in- 
ternational representatives is a task requiring not only the re- 
sources of the unions but also those of the religious forces in 
the nation. 

F. DESALES POWELL 
Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton, Massachusetts 


27 Cf. C. Golden, Causes of Industrial Peace~(New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1955). This discusses the case of the Lapointe Machine Tool Com- 
pany and the United Steelworkers of America, and contains a description of 
one of the companies in which the Scanlon plan is operating. 





Medical Education and Research in 
Catholic Medical Schools and Hospitals 


SYNOPSIS 


This study attempts to evaluate the quality of the Catholic 
medical school and hospital system in the United States. Part I 
examines the achievement of graduates of, and the research 
condusted in, Catholic medical schools; the prestige of Catholic 
hospitals in their local communities; and the research conducted 
in the hospitals. Part II attempts to discover reasons for the 
nature of the findings. Part III looks for possible remedies. 


PART I 


The Catholic medical school and hospital system in the United 
States is large and forms a significant part of American medi- 
cine. At the end of 1956, six, approximately 7 per cent, of the 
82 four-year medical schools were under Catholic auspices; 
1,148 Catholic hospitals comprised approximately 16 per cent 
of the total 6,966 hospitals in the United States. There is some 
evidence that a relatively high proportion of Catholic college 
graduates who continue study enter this field.’ 

Medical Schools. The functions of a medical school are: (1) 
education of the medical student; (2) research; and (3) service 
to the community.* Of these, only the first two have been in- 
vestigated in this study. While education of the medical student 
and research are listed separately, it should be realized that 
research is an integral part of the education of the medical stu- 
dent. This study attempted to assess the effectiveness of educa- 
tion of the medical student in Catholic medical schools by 
investigating the performance of graduates. As criteria of excel- 
lent performance, the authors chose (1) acceptance of univer- 
sity-hospital internships; (2) post-graduate study; (3) recog- 


1 Hospitals, 31 (August 1957), and Hospital Progress, 38 (February 
1957), 55. This study is concerned with only five of the medical schools 
inasmuch as the sixth school has not yet graduated its first class. 

2B. W. Kunkel, “The Representation of Colleges in Graduate and Pro- 
fessional Schools in the United States,” Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, XXVII (October 1941). 

3 John E. Deitrick and Robert C. Berson, Medical Schools in the United 
States at Mid-Century (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953), Part II. 
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nition as scientists. The authors recognize as a limitation of this 
study the impossibility of evaluating the positive contribution 
of the conscientious general practitioner. 

Acceptance of university-hospital internships ‘* was taken as 
evidence of motivation toward scholarship since such internships 
provide superior training but carry a significantly lower stipend 
than do non-university internships. The 81 medical schools in 
the United States were asked to provide the proportion of their 
1955 graduates who accepted university-hospital internships. 
Thirty-eight of the medical schools replied; of these, four were 
Catholic schools. The mean proportion of graduates of non- 
Catholic schools accepting such internships was 51 per cent; the 
mean proportion of graduates of Catholic schools, 29.2 per cent. 

Specialty-board certification, as indicated by listing in The 
Directory of Medical Specialists,5 was used as the criterion of 
post-graduate study. The directory lists all physicians who have 
passed specialty-board examinations. The listings represent two 
to five or more years of additional study beyond medical school. 
Listing in American Men of Science®* was used as the cri- 
terion of attainment of recognition as scientists. While this 
latter index may be criticized for some degree of arbitrariness 
in its choice of listings, nevertheless, it is respected by scientists. 
A regular-interval sample’ of the most recent edition of The 
American Medical Association Directory*® revealed that 5.75 
per cent of the physicians in the sample were graduates of Cath- 
olic medical schools. Similar samples of the Directory of Medical 
Specialists and American Men of Science showed the following 


4 University hospitals were defined as those designated as major teach- 
ing units by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. See “Approved Internships (revised as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1954),” Journal of the American Medical Association, 154 (Sep- 
tember 25, 1954), 323. 

5 Directory of Medical Specialists Holding Certification by the American 
Boards (Chicago: A. N. Marquis Co., 1958). 

6 Jacques Cattell (ed.), American Men of Science (9th ed.; Lancaster, 
Penna.: Science Press, 1955). 

7The sample of each of the three sources was taken by checking all 
names appearing on page 1 and every tenth page thereafter. The A. M. A. 
Directory sample included 18,590 listings of which 1,070 were graduates of 
Catholic medical schools. The D. M. S. sample included 5,016 listings, of 
which 198 were graduates of Catholic medical schools. The A. M. S. sample 
included 2,576 listings of which 652 were physicians; of these, eight were 
graduates of Catholic medical schools. 

8 American Medical Association Directory (19th ed.; Chicago: Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 1950). 
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proportions: in the D. M. S. sample, 3.94 per cent were grad- 
uates of Catholic medical schools, and in the A. M. S. sample, 
1.22 per cent. The 5.75 per cent proportion served as a control 
for comparison purposes. It represents the proportion of grad- 
uates one could expect to find in the other two sources if this 
group performed in an average manner in post-graduate en- 
deavors. The findings revealed, however, that in the sample 
studied, 68.5 per cent of the expected proportion became certi- 
fied specialists, 21.2 per cent attained eminence as scientists. 

The quality of medical schools was assessed further by an 
investigation of the amount of research conducted. Since the 
United States Public Health Service currently supports over 50 
per cent of all medical research in the United States, the amount 
of U.S.P.H.S. grants to medical schools was used as an indicator 
of total research conducted by medical schools. In the fiscal year 
ending June 1954, grants made by the U.S.P.H.S. to all medical 
schools in the United States ranged from $13,000 to $1,676,787; 
the mean amount allotted for all schools was $289,690.19. 
U.S.P.H.S. grants to Catholic medical schools ranged from 
$37,486 to $153,539; the mean amount allotted for the five 
Catholic schools was $73,539. Approximately 67 per cent of all 
medical schools received amounts over $100,000, but only 20 
per cent of the Catholic medical schools received amounts over 
$100,000.° Catholic medical schools, comprising approximate- 
ly 6 per cent of all medical schools at that time, in the fiscal year 
ending June 1954, received less than 2 per cent of all grant money 
from U.S.P.H.S. 

Hospitals. The three broad functions of a general hospital 
have been described by the Commission on Hospital Care of the 
American Hospital Association as teaching, research, and patient 
care.’° While the last-named function has been the traditional 
and popular concept of the hospital’s raison d’etre, the impor- 
tance of the other two functions is receiving ever-increasing 
recognition.': This study evaluated Catholic hospitals by assess- 
ing their reputation in local communities, and by investigating 


9These data were compiled from Research Grants and Fellowships 


Awarded by the Public Health Service (Washington: Government Printing | 


Office, 1955). 











10 Medical Research — A Midcentury Survey (Boston: Little, Brown 


and Co., 1955), I, 563. 
11 For substantiation of this point, see Nathaniel Faxon, The Hospital 


in Contemporary Life (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949), pp. | 


65 ff. 
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the amount of research conducted in them. The authors recog- 
nize as a limitation to this study their inability to measure the 
intangible contribution made by Catholic hospitals through their 
emphasis on man as a composite of the spiritual and physical. 

An opinion questionnaire was sent to a 10 per cent regular- 
interval sample of physicians listed in the Directory of Medical 
Specialists, practicing in nine American cities. Each city was 
the largest in one of the nine divisions of the United States as 
delineated by the United States Census of 1950. Certified spe- 
cialists were chosen because their opinion is a select one. All 
specialties were represented in proportion to the numbers in 
each speciality. Each physician received a list of hospitals in 
the city in which he practiced. The hospitals included in the list 
were the short-term community hospitals of 350 beds or more 
which were fully accredited by the Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals as of December 1954. If there was no 
Catholic hospital of this size, the largest one was added to the 
list. The physicians were asked to rate these hospitals as supe- 
rior, average, or inferior with regard to the “quality of medicine 
practiced.” No indication was given as to the purpose of the 
study. A total of 940 physicians was polled on a total of 66 hos- 
pitals. Thirty per cent of physicians responded. They rated 
Catholic hospitals as 35.2 per cent, superior; 56 per cent aver- 
age; 8.8 per cent, inferior. The non-Catholic hospitals were 
rated as 54.5 per cent, superior; 36.4 per cent, average; 9.1 per 
cent, inferior. The limitations of this technique include incom- 
plete response and the possibility that those who did respond 
were emotionally biased toward the subject under investigation. 
In addition, the poll did not request opinion concerning the many 
factors which make up the quality of medical practice; it simply 
asked for an overall impression which might be only partly correct. 

U.S.P.H.S. grants were used as an index to the amount of 
research conducted in Catholic hospitals. In the fiscal year 1954, 
the U.S.P.H.S. gave 303 grants to hospitals in the United States, 
totaling $3,363,784. Five of the 1,141 Catholic hospitals then 
in existence received a total of five grant amounting in all to 
$81,168. Thus less than one-half of 1 per cent of the Catholic 
hospitals received grants. Comprising approximately 16 per cent 
of all hospitals in the United States, the Catholic hospitals re- 
ceived approximately 2 per cent of the grant money.” 


12 Compiled from Research Grants and Fellowships. 
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PART II 

The evidence assembled in Part I indicates that in the 
samples studied graduates of Catholic medical schools did not 
achieve distinction in proportion to their numbers in accepting 
university internships, in pursuing graduate study, or in attain- 
ing recognition as scientists; and that in the fiscal year 1954, 
Catholic medical schools received less than their proportionate 
share of grant money for research purposes. Physician-respond- 
ents to an opinion poll rated a majority of Catholic hospitals as 
“average” and the majority of non-Catholic hospitals as “supe- 
rior”; in the fiscal year 1954, Catholic hospitals, like the medical 
schools, received less in grant money than their numbers would 
warrant. While the techniques used in this study cannot pretend 
to test all criteria by which a medical school or hospital must 
be judged, nevertheless the evidence at hand indicates that Cath- 
olic medical schools and hospitals are not achieving the degree 
of excellence attained by other medical schools and hospitals in 
the United States. 

Why does this situation exist? This paper will consider first 
the quality of the medical schools as measured by the achieve- 
ments of their graduates and by the amount of research con- 
ducted in them; and secondly, the quality of the hospitals as 
measured by their reputation among specialists in their local 
communities, and by the amount of research conducted in them. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS 

The achievement of graduates. It is pertinent to inquire if 
factors other than graduation from a Catholic medical school 
influence the achievements of graduates. The graduate of a Cath- 
olic medical school is also a product of pre-medical education; 
he is a member of a family of a certain socio-economic status, 
of a religious group, of a nationality group. 

Dr. Ellis’ survey of the achievements of American Catholics 
in the intellectual sphere indicates that the Catholic school sys- 
tem in the United States is not producing graduates of high 
competence.'* A study conducted in New York State in the years 
1950 and 1952 reports the academic achievement scores of ap- 


13 John Tracy Ellis, “American Catholics and the Intellectual Life,” 
Thought, XXX (Autumn 1955), 351-388. See also his American Catholics 
and the Intellectual Life (Chicago: The Heritage Foundation, Inc., 1956). 
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plicants to medical schools by religious groupings.'* (See Table 
I. While the dramatic differences lie between the Jewish and 
Christian groups, the point pertinent to this paper is that all 
comparisons are to the disadvantage of the Catholic group. The 
findings of one study cannot be extended to apply to all applicants 
in all states; but, nevertheless, these findings strongly suggest 
that if Catholic medical schools are drawing students primarily 
from the Catholic population, they are not getting applicants 
of the highest caliber. One possible explanation for this is sug- 
gested by Davis’ study. In a national survey, covering some 
10,063 high school seniors, Davis found that of students in the 
first quintile, 90 per cent of the Jewish, 62 per cent of the Protes- 
tant, but only 45 per cent of the Catholic students applied to 
enter college. In the second quintile, the distribution was 70 
per cent of the Jewish, 40 per cent of the Protestant, and 32 per 
cent of the Catholic affiliation.’ 


TABLE I 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT SCORES, BY RELIGIOUS GROUPING, OF 892 
APPLICANTS TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1950, 
AND 573 APPLICANTS IN 1952, EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES.* 














Catholic Protestant Jewish 
Achievement 
Score 1950 1952 1950 1952 1950 1952 
Over 651 6-7 7-8 7 11 26 24 
551-650 24 22 32 24 40 43 
451-550 34 35 37 40 21 23 
Under 451 35 36 25 26 13 11-12 























* This table was compiled from Tables II-G and II-Q in Wilson et al., 
op. cit., pp. 30, 44. 


Family, socio-economic status, nationality- and religious- 
group membership must also be considered. Evidence concern- 
ing the importance of these factors for the physician’s career is 
difficult to come by. Oswald Hall, in his analysis of the medical 
career, pointed out that family and friends can play a significant 


14 Howard E. Wilson et al., A Study of Policies, Procedures, and Prac- 
tices in Admissions to Medical Schools in New York State (New York: 
The University of the State of New York, 1953), pp. 30, 44. 

15H, E. Davis, On Getting Into College (Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1944), p. 31. 
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role in the medical student’s career by encouraging, “helping 
establish the appropriate routines, arranging the necessary 
privacy, discouraging anomalous behavior, and defining the day- 
to-day rewards.” He noted that most doctors in the community 
he studied were recruited from professional families. In Hall’s 
opinion, this was necessarily true because while working-class 
families can present and encourage the initial stimulus to study 
medicine, they are hard put both financially and otherwise to 
adjust to the demands of the prolonged medical apprenticeship.** 
This would be even more true for the student pursuing post- 
graduate studies. Research to date indicates that Catholics in 
the United States “remain predominantly a lower middle and 
lower class group.” 77 

There is some evidence concerning the significance of social 
status, nationality- and religious-group membership for admis- 
sion to medical school, but little concerning their significance for 
the physician once he has achieved his professional standing. 
The New York State study found that non-Italian Catholics had 
no more than average difficulty in gaining admission to medical 
schools. The authors of the New York State study interpreted 
the finding concerning Italian Catholics in terms of “personal- 
social-cultural behavior patterns” related to recency of family 
arrival in the United States.** When he attains his professional 
standing, the physician occupies one of the most highly respected 
occupations in the United States; there is no evidence that dif- 
ferential degrees of social status among members of the profes- 
sion are related to competence. Nor is there evidence that na- 
tionality-group membership is related to performance of the 
physician. There is, however, some indication that religious af- 
filiation is significant. Hall discovered, in the community he 
studied, that once a physician had become allied with either the 
Catholic or non-Catholic institutional chain, through attendance 
at medical school or internship, it became difficult for him to 
move up in the other system.’® Hall’s findings indicate a state 
of tension and non-acceptance between Catholic and non-Catholic 
medical systems, which may or may not exist in other communi- 


16 Oswald Hall, “The Stages of a Medical Career,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, LIII (March 1948), 328. 

17 John J. Kane, Catholic-Protestant Conflicts in America (Chicago: 
Regnery, 1955), p. 88. 
18 Wilson et. al., op. cit., p. 48. 
19 Hall, loc. cit., p. 329. 
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ties, but where it does exist, could serve as a hindrance of ad- 
vancement for either Catholic or non-Catholic physician. This 
separation could further deter the achievement of the Catholic 
physician by providing him with a structure in which he is pro- 
tected from the stimulating contact of non-Catholic physicians. 

Of the factors surveyed, it appears that the quality of pre- 
medical education, the relatively lower socio-economic status of 
American Catholics, and the separate Catholic medical structure 
may contribute to the undistinguished record of graduates of 
Catholic medical schools. The role of the medical school must, 
nevertheless, be examined. We must question whether a stu- 
dent, having reached a relatively mature age, might not be so 
influenced by his medical school environment that he would 
acquire the motivation necessary for continued study and achieve- 
ment. Concerning the role of the medical school, it is interesting 
to note that one of the first comprehensive attempts to analyze 
the process which produces the physician is concerned almost 
entirely with interaction within the medical school.*° This same 
study, for example, shows that “most students enter Cornell 
Medical College with intentions not to specialize, and only modify 
these intentions gradually during the course of their training.” ** 

Research in Catholic medical schools. The low degree of re- 
search indicated by the allotment of U.S.P.H.S. grants is prob- 
ably the most significant finding of this study. Catholic insti- 
tutions have sometimes cited lack of funds as a major reason 
for not engaging in research. Yet here is a source of funds avail- 
able to all who can plan and carry out sound research projects. 
It would appear at first glance that staffs of Catholic medical 
schools are either not sufficiently interested or not capable of 
conducting research. However, other factors affect the degree 
of participation in research. To the extent that lack of interest 
or ability is responsible for non-participation in research, this 
situation represents an extension of the deficiencies already 
noted in graduates of Catholic medical schools. Shortages of 
men, space, and equipment, however, also affect participation in 
research. Manpower shortages for medical school staffs are 
accentuated by the fact that a substantial discrepancy exists 
between incomes of physician-teachers and practitioners. Man- 


20 Robert K. Merton, George Reader, M.D., and Patricia L. Kendall, 
The Student-Physician: Introductory Studies in the Sociology of Medical 
Education (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957). 

21 [bid., p. 155. 
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power shortages have made it necessary for Catholic medical 
schools to rely mostly on part-time teachers, i.e., practitioners. 
Such part-time staff members rarely have time to become re- 
searchers. Research is limited alm sst entirely to full-time staff 
members. Concerning lack of space, it is to be noted that U.S.P. 
H.S. has recently increased its allowances for overhead costs 
for space, but most administrators feel that this subsidy is inade- 
quate. Similarly, U.S.P.H.S. has initiated a new type of grant 
for equipment and supplies for pilot studies. It is obvious that 
all of these obstacles include a financial factor. 

One of the most important factors contributing to the quality 
of a medical institution is its financial resources. Though an in- 
stitution cannot be assured of good quality because it has large 
sums of money at its command, the oposite situation may very 
well be true. Since World War II, grave financial problems have 
beset all medical schools. There is some reason to believe that 
financial difficulties are particularly acute in the Catholic schools. 
The authors of the present study attempted to compare annual 
income from endowment funds of Catholic medical schools with 
all other medical schools in the United States. Using as a basis 
for comparison a survey of annual income from endowment 
made by a Joint Committee of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the Association of American Medical Colleges 2? for 
the year 1950-51, the present authors asked the Catholic medi- 
cal schools to identify their endowment income. (The figures 
had been published originally without identification of the re- 
spective schools.) Three of the Catholic schools responded. Each 
reported annual income from endowment funds to be less than 
$50,000 a year, and in two of the three cases the amount was 
closer to $10,000. Of the 41 private medical schools in the United 
States, these three ranked, respectively, 22nd, 30th, and 31st. 
There is no reason to think that the non-responding schools are 
better situated. 

THE HOSPITALS 


Reputation in local communities. The evidence concerning 
the lack of prestige in Catholic hospitals is inconclusive because 
of the limitations of the mail-questionnaire technique. To the 
degree that this lack of prestige does exist, the reasons therefor 
are not known; the questionnaire did not inquire into the criteria 
by which respondents made their judgments. It seems reason- 


22 Deitrick and Berson, op. cit., p. 358. 
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able to suppose that where this lack of respect does exist, it is 
related to lack of participation in research and lack of concern 
with continued education of personnel. This paper had presented 
some evidence that Catholic physicians do not continue training 
in proportion to their numbers. That a similar situation has 
prevailed among Sister-nurses can be inferred from recent dis- 
cussions concerning the necessity for improving Sister-forma- 
tion.** This is not to imply that Sisters have been other than 
excellent nurses. In fact, some of the difficulty may stem from 
the hospital administrator’s emphasis on “good nursing” without 
a corresponding emphasis on excellence of that part of the 
patient’s hospital care which is contributed by the physician. 
An example of this is the research-derived diagnostic and thera- 
peutic techniques which are becoming an increasingly important 
part of “excellence of patient care.” 

Research. Again, the reasons for the small amount of re- 
search in Catholic hospitals are not known and can only be specu- 
lated. It is possible, as with the medical schools, that financial 
inadequacies in themselves — and as revealed in lack of man- 
power, space, and equipment — play their part. It is also pos- 
sible that the method of financing, rather than inadequate 
finances as such, is contributory to the minimal participation in 
research; Catholic hospitals have for the most part operated on 
the premise that services rendered must be balanced by income 
derived therefrom, rather than on the premise that the local 
community support the hospital through a system of deficit 
financing. Undoubtedly some responsibility lies with the physi- 
cians who staff and the Sisters who administer the hospitals: the 
physicians for not aggressively pursuing a policy of encourag- 
ing research, the Sisters for their reluctance to allot funds for 
research. 

PART III 


Part II of this study sought reasons for the present undis- 
tinguished record of American Catholic medical institutions as 
measured by the achievement of graduates of the medical schools, 
the amount of research conducted in the medical schools, the 
reputation of Catholic hospitals in their local communities, and 


the amount of research conducted in Catholic hospitals. The 


23 See, for example, Mother Mary Philothea, “The Role of Higher 
Superiors in Medical Education and Research,” Hospital Progress, 38 (Octo- 
ber, 1957), 50. 
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reasons proposed included the quality of pre-medical, as well as 
medical, education; the relatively low socio-economic status of 
the American Catholic population; possible discrimination and 
in-groupism associated with the separate Catholic medical struc- 
ture; and the financial difficulties of the medical institutions, 
especially the medical schools. What can be done to correct the 
present situation? 

Pre-medical education. Dr. Ellis, in his comprehensive sur- 
vey of the intellectual activities of American Catholics, indicated 
that there has been a lessening of athleticism in Catholic colleges, 
as in other educational institutions, but he saw no lessening of 
vocationalism and anti-intellectualism. In his opinion, some few 
Catholic institutions have worked toward higher academic stand- 
ards, but there has been little real change “in the development 
of habits of work and a cherished ideal of research.” ** It is 
superfluous to discuss this matter at any length, Dr. Ellis hav- 
ing already done so. The authors can only second his plea for 
recognition of the present state of affairs since recognition must 
precede corrective action. The response to Dr. Ellis’ article gives 
grounds for hope. 

Certainly the findings of Davis’ study ** warrant further re- 
search. If it remains true, in this period of great prosperity, 
that a large proportion of the better Catholic students do not 
enter college, it is indeed a serious matter for American society. 

Social factors. The social factors lend themselves least to 
direct corrective action. The traditional pattern of integration 
of immigrant groups into American life, however, gives promise 
that some of these factors will eventually be alleviated. What 
disadvantages do accrue to Catholics because relatively large 
numbers of them are in lower-income groups, or of more recent 
immigrant stock, are disadvantages which must be borne gladly. 
The Christian message is essentially to all men; the instruction 
to harbor the harborless is very clear. This assertion does not 
deny the desirability of proportionate participation by Catholics 
in all phases of American life at all levels. Present research in- 
dicates that Catholics are not participating in proportion to 
their numbers in all phases of American life at all levels.2° While 
the pursuit of the dollar for the sake of boosting Catholic prestige 

24 Ellis, loc. cit., p. 375. 

25 Davis, op. cit. 

26 John J. Kane, “The Social Structure of American Catholics,” AMERI- 
CAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, XVI (March 1955), 30. 
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is hardly to be advocated, the full use of one’s talents for the 
sake of the commonweal, is. The factors which impede full par- 
ticipation, whether they be discrimination or in-groupism, must 
be recognized and combated. Such proportionate participation 
would be characterized by the development of groups of Catholics 
whose circumstances would permit their children to pursue 
careers requiring long training periods and not promising im- 
mediate financial rewards. In terms of the medical profession, 
it would mean that medical students would be financially able 
to pursue specialized medical training, and could seriously con- 
sider the idea of teaching and research as a career. It is imme- 
diately apparent that climbing the status ladder will not of itself 
assure greater proficiency of American Catholics in their profes- 
sions. Respects for intellectual activities must exist. This is as 
true for the physician as for the scholar. 

The role of the medical schools and hospitals. Two possible 
reasons were offered for lack of research in Catholic medical in- 
stitutions: Inability or lack of interest of staff members and 
financial inadequacies of the institutions. On both counts, the 
medical institutions must make an honest self-assessment. On 
the first factor, medical institutions must actively encourage 
continued eduaction and participation in research among staff 
members.?’ 

The second factor must be squarely faced and publicized. 
All possible sources of financial help must be reached. Where is 
the money to come from? There are four possible sources: the 
general Catholic population; the relatively few wealthy Cath- 
olics; private fund-giving foundations; the federal government. 
Catholics being, by and large, in lower-middle and low-income 
groups, it seems unlikely that they can do more than they are 
presently doing to support educational institutions. They have 
heroically carried the burden of a separate school system and 
that burden is increasing at the present time. What about the 
contribution of wealthy American Catholics? Dr. Ellis pointed 


27 That it is possible to improve the quality of medical practice, even 
under prevailing financial circumstances, is attested by the experience of 
certain Catholic hospitals in the United States. This pioneering experiment 
has taken the form of long-distance university affiliation and the employ- 
ment of a full-time director of medical education at the hospital. This 
experiment has resulted in some noteworthy accomplishments. See H. 
Jeghers, J. O’Brien, and J. Butler, “An Experiment in Making the Hospital 
a Graduate Medical Center,” The Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 158 (May 28, 1955), 245-252. 
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out that “the over-all record of intelligent appreciation and high 
evaluation for the intellectual activities of their Church .. . has 
not been an impressive one.” ** Large gifts from private indi- 
viduals has been one of the major sources of endowment pos- 
sessed by medical education; for Catholic institutions, this source 
must not remain untapped. Another important source of medical 
endowment has been large gifts from philanthropic organiza- 
tions. Few of these favor the policy of making large gifts from 
capital sums and thus distributing their assets; it remains to 
be seen how many will follow the example of the Ford Foundation. 
There is a growing feeling among medical school deans that the 
federal government must play an increasing role in financing 
medical education. It is impossible, however, to assess the im- 
minence or extent of such aid. 

Dr. Ellis’ reeommendation for national planning for Catholic 
higher education has relevance for the medical schools.”® Inte- 
grated national planning should result in more efficient cam- 
paigning and distribution of funds. It is possible also that the 
establishment of a central fund for Catholic medical education 
might have some merit. 

For the Catholic hospitals, it appears that, like many non- 
sectarian hospitals and other public service agencies, they must 
accept a system of deficit financing supported by the community. 

The role of the Catholic medical institution is two-fold: To 
nurture respect for research and to make its financial needs 
known effectively. 


SUMMARY 


This paper has produced some evidence that the Catholic 
medical school and hospital system is not achieving the degree 
of excellence attained by other medical institutions in the United 
States. The evidence is in the form of the lesser achievements 
of graduates of Catholic medical schools, the lesser respect for 
Catholic hospitals, and disproportionately small amount of re- 
search conducted in both medical schools and hospitals. 

It has been sugested that the reasons for the present situa- 
tion lie in the quality of pre-medical as well as medical, educa- 
tion; the relatively low socio-economic status of American Cath- 
olics; possible discrimination and in-groupism; and the financial 
difficulties of the medical institutions. 


28 Ellis, loc. cit., 363. 
29 Tbid., 376. 
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The following steps have been recommended: Corrective 
action to bring about higher academic standards in all Catholic 
educational institutions, particularly Catholic colleges; investi- 
gation into the problem of capable Catholic students not attend- 
ing college; the combating of discrimination and in-groupism; 
the nurturing of respect for intellectual activity, for continued 
education, and for research; and the effective publicizing of the 
financial needs of the medical institutions. 

JOHN J. BUTLER, M.D. 
Director of Medical Education, St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


EDNA M. O’HERN 
St. John Fisher College, Rochester, N. Y. 








Soviet Criticism of Western Sociology 


Two postwar trends — the increase of Party-trained social 
theorists and the development of a separate field of academic 
specialization designed to prepare critics of ‘bourgeois ideology’ 
— have brought to the fore a new type of Soviet intellectual. 
The prime function of this intellectual is confined to exposing 
internal deviationist tendencies, as well as the alleged fallacies 
and shallowness of Western social sciences. The Soviet econo- 
mist Varga commented on this new Soviet intellectual as early 
as 1947: 


The relation of the author and the critic ought to be different 
among us from that extant in the realm of the arts. We 
cannot accept the situation in which one performs the re- 
search and another criticizes. We have to be critics and 
creative workers at the same time. Inasmuch, however, as 
such a division of labor exists, I should like to belong, re- 
gardless of my health and age, to the group of those who 
work and not merely criticize.’ 


The scholarly status of the referred-to critics does not depend 
upon their scientific accomplishments, for they have none, but 
rather upon their readiness to conform to the general directives 
of the Party line. By linking the Party with the scientific in- 
stitutions, by transmitting and effectively implementing the prin- 
ciple of partiinost* and in this way successfully unmasking ‘pro- 
fessorial quasi-objectivism,’ the Soviet critics occupy one of the 
key positions in the exercise of ideological control over the So- 
viet scientific community. A relatively small group of them is 
engaged in the criticism of Western sociology. 

By virtue of their privileged position, these critics impose the 
very tone to be observed in the discussion, pose the main issues 
to be criticized, and even point to the conclusions to be drawn 
from such criticism. Being, in turn, extremely sensitive to the 
political demands of the moment, they are also the first in coin- 
ing new, more or less invective terms. 


Thus, in the early fifties, some Western sociologists — for 


1Jan Lutynski, “Zagadnienia Nauki w Z.S.R.R.,” Przeglad So- 
cjologiczeny, X (1948), 552. 

*Although there is no exact English equivalent for this term, “party- 
ness” is an approximation. 
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example, Bernard — were called ‘lackeys of American monopo- 
lists’ ;? Moreno and other sociometrists, ‘rationalizers of espion- 
age,’ ‘collaborators of police’; many Western demographers, 
‘cannibals — preparing a new basis for concentration camps’ ;* 
Ogburn, ‘American fascist’;> and all collectively, ‘apologists of 
capitalism.’ The very titles of the articles are indicative of this 
shift in denunciatory diatribe and indiscriminate name-calling. 

In reviewing the Soviet critique of Western sociology, one 
should keep in mind the above status of Soviet critics. In a sense, 
the Soviet appraisal of Western sociology especially reflects the 
competence of the Soviet intellectuals, and throws hardly any 
light upon merits and/or demerits of Western sociology. 


A universal point d’appui of Soviet critics amounts to suc- 
cessful pigeonholing of all sociologists into the camp of idealists. 
The individual Western sociologists are idealists for most diverse 
reasons. Centers, for example, is an idealist because he views 
“social class as a psychological phenomenon” ;° Bogardus, Ross, 
Sorokin, Warner and many others, because they disregard the 
only true thesis that the mode of “production of material goods 
ultimately determines the social development” ;’ because in their 
research they either avail themselves of questionnaires,® or con- 
struct cultural patterns and models,’ or question the “objective 
nature of social progress.” '° Frantsev succeeds in ‘unmasking’ 
idealism in the very definition of society and culture.'' Having 
achieved this, the Soviet critics proceed to pour (and in this they 
are experts) the tirade of quotations, usually from Lenin (the 


2M. P. Baskin, “Lakei Amerikanskikh Monopolistov,” Voprosy Fi- 
losofii, 6 (1952), 138. 

3 R. Garodi, “Osnovnye Napravleniia Burzhuaznoi Filosofii vo Frantsii,” 
Voprosy Filosofii, 1 (1954), 167. 

4A.I. Popov, I. N. Semenov, “Maltuzianskie Teorii na Sluzhbe Ame- 
rikanskogo Imperializma,” Voprosy Filosofii, 1 (1950), 146. 

5G. L. Episkoposov, Atomnaia Sotsiologiia — Ideologicheskoe Oruzhie 
Amerikanskogo Imperializma (Moskva: Gospolitizdat, 1953), passim. 

6]. A. Zamashkin, “Kriticheskii Ocherk Psikhologicheskogo Na- 
pravleniia v Sotsiologii,” Voprosy Filosofii, 2 (1957), 106. 

7 Ibid., p. 102. 

8]. D. Modrzhinskaia, “Mezhdunarodnaia Sotsiologicheskaia Asso- 
tsiatsiia i ee Pervye Kongressy,” Voprosy Filosofii, 3 (1957), 223. 

°B. Sharevskaia, L. Pokrovskaia, “Vliianie Sovremennoi Rektsionnoi 
Sotsiologii na Etnografiiu Frantsii,” Sovetskaia Etnografiia, 1 (1956), 141. 

10 —, Modrzhinskaia, “The October Revolution and Social Progress,” 
New Times, 38 (September 1957), 8. 

11 Ty. P. Frantsev, “Degradtsiia Sovremennoi Burzhuaznoi Sotsiologii,” 
Voprosy Filosofii, 6 (1953), 157. 
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current fountainhead of original philosophic profundities), ex- 
posing the fallacies of idealist sociologists. 

In the array of ritualistically adhered-to and unsparingly 
used ‘classificator’ terms is ‘bourgeois,’ of course. Whenever the 
Soviet authors refer to Western sociologists and social scientists 
in general, they invariably add the epithet ‘bourgeois,’ implying 
that there is some other non-bourgeois sociology and that West- 
ern social scientists have been turned into servants of the re- 
actionary bourgeoisie. The mere fact that some sociologists criti- 
cize or even question the terms ‘progress’ and ‘evolution’ suffices 
for the Soviet critics to unmask them as reactionaries, resolved 
to defend capitalism.” 

The above procedure, although devoid of any scientific value, 
undoubtedly performs some political function. Fighting, as they 
presently are, against Western ‘bourgeois’ sociologists and their 
Polish ‘opportunists,’ the Soviet critics are able to wipe out at 
one stroke of the pen all the ‘wavering and erratic’ elements. By 
quoting several excerpts from the works of Croce, Dewey, Pop- 
per, Russel, and then juxtaposing them with the writings of 
Polish authors, they encounter no difficulty in exposing the latter 
as “bourgeois idealists and semanticists.” '* It may be mentioned 
parenthetically that in Stalin’s heyday this simplistic classifica- 
tion was often tantamount to argumentum baculinum. 

What are the problems raised and the methodological and 
substantive arguments advanced by the Soviet intellectuals in 
their analysis of Western sociology? One of the most striking 
characteristics, common to most of the Soviet critics, is their 
inability, not so much their unwillingness, to criticize Western 
sociology systematically. There is no doubt that some of them 
are avid readers of Western literature; in this they much re- 
semble the nineteenth-century Russian intelligentsia. Neverthe- 
less, they fail to grasp the general picture of Western sociology 
and consequently see only those issues which, in their opinion, 
encroach upon their ideological presuppositions. This explains 
the extreme sensitivity of the Soviet critics to those Western 
ideas which may in any way threaten the integrity of their own 
ideological edifice. By vehemently attacking all the theories of 
social stratification, they indirectly defend their own ideological 


12G. Alexandrov, “O Sovremennykh Burzhuaznykh Teoriiakh Ob- 
schestvennogo Razvitiia,” Bolshevik, 11-12 (1946), passim. 

13 —, A. Komarov, S. I. Mikhailov, “Starye Pogudki na Novyi Lad,” 
Voprosy Filosofii, 4 (1957), 107. 
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apparatus of class analysis; they dismiss as futile any factual 
approach to Soviet social structure. It is not so much a poor 
knowledge of languages and of contemporary “bourgeois phi- 
losophy and sociology,” as some Soviet authors allege, but the 
prolonged ideological indoctrination of the Soviet intellectuals," 
which hinders them from presenting a competent analysis of 
Western sociology: 


The complete dominance of Marxist-Leninist ideology in 
the U.S.S.R. is one of our great achievements... everything 
has its good and bad sides, its pluses and minuses.... But 
a certain quite rectifiable minus lies in the fact that some of 
our instructors and authors of books have forgotten how to 
reason, how to prove, and have begun to speak like oracles, 
as if there were no opponents. It can be said of these com- 
rades that they are suffering from mental laziness. . . .'° 


In order to illustrate fully the procedure of the Soviet critics, 
one ought only to look at their analysis of several commonly 
used sociological terms, such as ‘social stratification,’ ‘social 
class,’ ‘social group,’ ‘social control,’ ‘social change.’ Commenting 
upon the “falsification of class structure,” supposedly aimed by 
the editors of the American Journal of Sociology, Strogov claims 
that the very use of ‘stratification’ is an obvious technique to dis- 
place, somehow, the Marxist analysis of classes and class strug- 
gle. To the extent that the Western sociologists use the concept 
of class, they usually define it in an idealistic and hence unscien- 
tific manner. In Strogov’s opinion, the preoccupation of Western 
sociologists with social stratification is primarily designed to 
deceive the working people and to undermine the class conscious- 
ness of the proletariat.'® 

The widespread use of ‘social group’ is also a device to re- 


14 The difficulty in overcoming those habits of thought that have been 
acquired through indoctrination, is shown in Poland “by the reluctance, 
now evinced, by some to investigate class stratification, on the ground that 
it is no longer fashionable.” During a conference of the Polish young in- 
telligentsia clubs, an “enormous banner was displayed in the conference 
room with the slogan: ‘Thinking has a colossal future.’” See J. Tepicht, 
“Introduction: Research Notes on Changes in Contemporary Polish So- 
ciety,” UNESCO: International Social Science Bulletin, 2 (1957), 164; 
and “Polish Intelligentsia Clubs,” East Europe: A Monthly Review of East 
European Affairs, 9 (1957), 17. 

15 F, Konstantinov, “Marksizm — Leninizm v Vysshei Shkole,”’ Kom- 
munist, 9 (1957), 11-27; quoted from The Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, September 18, 1957, p. 7. 

16 V, S. Strogov, “Po Stranitsam Amerikanskogo Zhurnala Sotsiologii 
i Falsifikatsiia Problemy Klassov,” Voprosy Filosofii, 2 (1955), 245. 
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place the concept of class’? and to disguise class conflicts." 
According to Frantsev’s interpretation: 
. .. the sociology of groups is of considerable help for dif- 
ferent apologists of ‘corporate states’ and of other Fascist 
obscurantism. The connection of this sociology with the re- 
actionary political theories of imperialism is beyond doubt.’ 

By introducing a new term, ‘social control,’ the patriarch of 
American sociology, Ross, planned to conceal the political power 
of the bourgeoisie.*® Finally, the ‘American fascist,’ Ogburn, 
coined an empty term — ‘social change’ — for the sole purpose 
of attacking the ideals of social progress.”! 

The Soviet detractors repeat this refrain ad nauseam. It 
need scarcely be added that it has little in common with what 
is traditionally considered the Marxist line of criticism. In- 
stead of explaining certain sociological concepts by relating them 
to specific social groups and their position within the social sys- 
tem, the Soviet critics busy themselves with unmasking base, 
deceitful motives of Western sociologists. They estimate the 
scientific value of any sociological work by means of a few ideo- 
logical dicta and, as befits all the radically oriented polemicists, 
the Soviet critics aim at the total destruction of opponents. One 
would search in vain, therefore, in their writings, for a logical 
analysis of sociological concepts or for a factual critique of 
hypotheses. 

The above appraisal of Western sociology serves as a basis 
for apocalyptic predictions of its imminent crisis and disintegra- 
tion. The existence of diverse sociological schools, of different 
interpretations of social phenomena, and of the absence of una- 
nimity — these are the important symptoms of the approaching 
doom. For, as one of them argues, “‘.. . there is only one truth, 
whereas, by distorting the facts, one can furnish many lies.” ” 
Indeed, it is this unanimity of the Soviet social scientists which 
prompts the most progressive Western intellectuals to view it 
as an example worthy of emulation. 





17Ju. P. Frantsev, loc. cit., p. 167. 

18Ju. A. Arbatov, “Sotsialnaia Psikhologiia na Sluzhbe Monopolii,” | 
Voprosy Filosofii, 1 (1955), p. 185. 

19Ju. P. Frantsev, loc. cit., p. 168. 

20 Ibid. 

21Ju. P. Frantsev, “Degradatsiia Sovremennoi Burzhuaznoi Sotsiologii,” 
Voprosy Filosofii, 1 (1954), 147. 

22 A, Drozdov, “Apologetyka Kapitalizmu v Sucharnii Burzhuaznii 
Sotsiologii,” Komunist Ukrainy, 3 (1957), 30. 
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As a rule, the syndromes of bankruptcy are derived from the 
general crisis of the Western World. The typical formulation 
runs as follows: 


Marxism-Leninism teaches that bourgeois sociology is an 
integral part of the capitalist superstructure which actively 
serves its basis, that is, the rotten capitalism.** 

What do the Soviet scientists offer as a substitute for West- 
ern sociology? From World War II until the temporary ‘thaw,’ 
they advised taking over the only true scientific theory — ‘his- 
torical materialism.’ For the first time, in 1956, there appeared 
on the Soviet scientific horizon some signs of modesty and doubt. 
One of the Soviet critics went so far as to suggest that the Soviet 
scientists should not merely spend their time on all-out debunk- 
ing of ‘bourgeois’ sociology, but should also use it as a tool for 
the development and perfection of their own research methods.** 
Recently, for that very statement, Arbatov was reprimanded 
and, of course, reminded that ‘historical materialism’ remained, 
as before, the only valid theory and research method. Having 
equated Western sociology with idealism and falsification, the 
Soviet critics concluded the period of ‘thaw’ and ended their 
discussion by safely arriving at the point of departure.** 

Needless to say, the Soviet version of “historical materialism” 
is neither a research technique, nor, for that matter, a growing 
body of a substantive theory. It comprises a painfully corrupted 
scheme of stock Marxist categories: ‘the mode of production 
and productive relations,” “basis and superstructure,” and a few 
dogmatic formulas, such as “social existence determines social 
consciousness.” *° Officially, however, these formulas have been 
elevated to the status of valid methodology and proclaimed as 
the only true scientific theory. The important function of the 
Soviet social scientist is to adduce constantly new illustrations 
and to provide herewith a scientific facade for the officially sanc- 
tioned theory. As a result ‘citology’ and ‘examplalogy’ have be- 
come the predominant forms of scientific argumentation. 

The Soviet scientists have not produced as yet a systematic 
and documented study on any aspect of the Soviet social system. 


23M. P. Baskin, loc, cit., p. 140. 

24JTy. A. Arbatov, “Ob Empiricheskoi Tendentsii v Sovremennoi Burz- 
huaznoi Sotsiologii,’”’ Voprosy Filosofii, 5 (1956), 208. 

25 A, T. Fedorova, “K Voprosu o Predmete Istoricheskogo Materializ- 
ma,” Voprosy Filosofii, 3 (1957), 49. 

26 Ibid. 
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Indeed, as Pichugin admitted, they are “reluctant to tackle prob- 
lems that arise in conjunction with the necessity of collecting 


statistics, with basic work on factual data... .” 2? According to 
their account: 


. .. there are still no monographs on the working class of 
the U.S.S.R., on the collective farm peasantry, on the Soviet 
intelligentsia, on the Socialist culture.*® 


Thus an allegedly valid methodology has been turned into a 
series of ossified generalities and the scope of Soviet sociology 
narrowed down to the most speculative questions concerned with 
the evolution of society. 

It is in the light of such accomplishments that we witness, 
at present, a sharp conflict between Polish and Soviet social 
scientists. In a sense, the recent conflict reminds us of a tradi- 
tional one between so-called ‘Positivist Marxists’ (P. Szende, A. 
Bogdanov, O. Bauer, A. Fogarasi) and the anti-positivist Marx- 
ists (G. Lukacs, M. Adler, 8S. Marck, and others). The former 
conceived of Marxism as a tool of analysis, subject to continuous 
empirical validations, whereas the latter called the former ‘vul- 
gar’ and extolled their own superiority by disdaining empirical 
proof.” *° Yet such an explanation does not exhaust the core 
of the present difficulty. The Soviet scientists are willing, at 
least verbally, to condemn their past dogmatism and text-magic. 
The conflict centers rather around two related issues: the Party 
control of intellectual inquiry and the possibility of co-operation 
with the Western social scientists. Such Polish sociologists as 
Chalasinski, Nowakowski, Ossowski, and Szczepanski defend 
intellectual fredeom of scholars and condemn the Party inter- 
ference in scientific research. In Ossowski’s words: 


It is one of the professional duties of the scientific worker 
to refuse all obedience in his thinking. His responsibility 
to society is discharged in the performance of his profes- 
sional duties without any regard to conformity with estab- 
lished doctrines. As a scientist, he is barred from obedience 
either to a synod, or to a committee, or to a Minister... . 
If he is obedient, if he changes his views according to a com- 
27N. I. Pankratova, “V Institute Filosofii AN S.S.S.R.,” Voprosy 
Filosofii, 1 (1957), 222; see also, P. I. Kushner (Knyshev), “O Nekatorykh 
Protsessakh, Proiskhodiashchikh v Sovremennoi Kolkhoznoi Seme,” Sovet- 
skaia Etnografiia, 3 (1956), 18. 
28 F, Konstantinov, loc cit., p. 6. 
29 Franz Adler, “The Sociology of Knowledge Since 1918,” The Mid- 
West Sociologist, 2 (1955), 7. 
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mand, or if he expresses views which are contrary to his be- 
liefs, then he fails in his duty as a scientist.*° 

Deploring the fruits of “historical materialism,” the Polish 
sociologists urge applying critically Western research techniques. 
To achieve this, they recommend closed ties with foreign so- 
ciologists. 

It is precisely with respect to the two contentions above that 
Soviet scientists voice their disagreement with unabated fury. 
The necessity of political control, write Komarov and Mikhailov, 
is based upon the fact that the Communist Party “unites in its 
ranks the most competent social scientists . . . who collectively 
elaborate the theoretical question.” ** Any departure from a 
class analysis of phenomena, any groveling before “bourgeois” 
sociology is viewed by this “Parteibuch-Intelligenz” ** as a re- 
visionist aberration. Marxist social scientists, contends one of 
them, “must approach analysis of events in international politics 
and spiritual life from the position of the proletariat and of the 
Communist Party spirit.” * 

The above two opposing views, advanced by the Polish and 
Soviet scientists, on such a vital issue as freedom of intellectual 
inquiry can hardly be accounted for by pointing to the far more 
securely entrenched position of the Soviet Communist Party 
and its well-developed institutional control of intellectual 
workers. The main source of divergence seems to lie in the dif- 
ferent character of the Polish and the Soviet intelligentsia. It 
is worth noting that even during the so-called ‘thaw’ period 
Soviet social scientists continued to criticize Western sociology 
in the same old vein. One could find in their writings the same 
“doctrinaire system,” to cite one Polish author, “of dividing all 
manifestations of human mind into two groups: idealists and 
materialists,” ** the same ascription of subservience and class 


bias. It is true that irresponsible personal attacks and name- 
calling were toned down, yet the ultimate basis of their criticism 
remained, as before, argumentum ex verbo. 

30 Stanislaw Ossowski, “Tactics and Truth,” Science and Freedom: 
A Bulletin of the Committee on Science and Freedom, 7 (December 1956), 
20-21. 

31 FE, A. Komarov, S. I. Mikhailov, loc. cit., p. 113. 

82 This is the type of intellectual distinguished by Joseph Dobretsber- 
ger. See Joseph Dobretsberger, “Krise der Intelligenz,” Zeitschrift fuer 
die Gesammte Staatswissenschaft, VII (1951), 18. 

33 F, Konstantinov, loc cit., p. 6. 
34 Stanislaw Ossowski, loc. cit., p. 20. 
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Some keen Western observers of the Soviet scene, among 
them Professor Berlin, had found at the top of Soviet intel- 


lectuals: 
...a world of rough-necks and bureaucrats both filled with 
a deeply contemptuous anti-intellectualism. ... And be- 


neath them an effectively bullied semi-intellectual class, cut 

off from their roots in the past, deadened to the impulses 

of genuine controversy, eager not for the electrifying word, 
but for a few paltry shared privileges.** 

These “rough-necks and bureaucrats” herald the emergence 
of a new, rapidly rising Soviet social scientist. Since he owes 
his very career to Party loyalty, it is unlikely that he can ever 
become a potential source of intellectual ferment and dissatisfac- 
tion. There is no doubt that the Soviet critics of ‘bourgeois so- 
ciology’ belong to this group of scientists. In an atmosphere of 
free academic discourse most of them would be relegated to 
‘superfluous’ semi-intellectuals, trained in ‘unmasking’ and ‘de- 
bunking,’ but unfit for any creative and constructive scientific 
work. 

VLADIMIR C. NAHIRNY 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 


35 Quoted from Melvin J. Lasky, “The Sovietologists: When Is Change 
Not a Change,” Encounter, IX (1957), 67. 





































NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST | 


SISTER MIRIAM LYNCH, 0O.S.U. 
URSULINE COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PAPERS AND PUBLICATIONS 


The Reverend Juseph H. Fichter, S.J. (Loyola University, New Orleans), 
presented a paper on “The City Curate as a Career Man” at the conven- 
tion of the American Sociological Society held August 27 to 29 in Seattle. 
The paper was given to the section on the sociology of occupations. Father 
Fichter headed the section on the sociology of religion. Dr. John J. Kane 
and the Reverend Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., participated in that panel. 

Parochial School: A Sociological Study, a report of Father Fichter’s 
research while a visiting professor at Notre Dame, will be published this 
fall by the University of Notre Dame Press. Father Fichter gave a series 
of six lectures on “The Sociological Aspects of the Role of Authority in 
Religious Communities in Relation to Their Apostolic Work” at the In- 
stitute of Spirituality held at Notre Dame in August. 

The Reverend Donald R. Campion, S.J., since June 28 assistant editor of 
America, addressed the Fourth Annual Institute of Philosophy at Mount 
St. Agnes College, Baltimore, June 23, on “The Sociologist and His Work,” 
as part of a week’s discussion of “Social Dimensions of the Disciplines.” 
He also participated in the session of The Institute on Ethics held June 
8 to 20 at Lake Mohonk, New York. 

“An Empirical Study of the Relationship of Occupational Mobility to 
Fertility” by Dr. Hugh E. Brooks of Villanova University, Villanova, 
Pennsylvania, and “An Empirical Study of the Relationship of Catholic 
Practice and Fertility” by Dr. Franklin J. Henry of John Carroll Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, appeared in the July issue of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly. Both writers received the Ph.D. degree in sociology 
from the Catholic University of America in June. A sample of 3,202 
Catholic couples living in the Northeastern section of the United States 
was studied in the dissertation research. About 85 per cent of the ques- 
tionnaires, which were the main source of data, were returned satisfactorily 
completed. The Henry study found that Catholic practice and fertility 
were directly related. Although the dissertation focused on this relation- 
ship, six other factors were included in the study as control variables for 
partial correlation analysis. These factors were: duration of marriage, 
wife’s age at marriage, size of the community in which the couple resided, 
couple’s socio-economic status, husband’s ethnic status, and husband’s occu- 
pational mobility. Catholic practice was measured by a Guttman scale that 
combined data on husband and wife’s fulfillment of Easter Duty, attendance 
at Sunday and daily Mass and monthly and weekly Communion reception. 
Simultaneous partialing of the six control variables revealed that Catholic 
practice accounted for about one-half of one per cent of the variation in 
number of children not explained by the control variables. All of the 
variables together account for about 15 per cent of the fertility variance. 

The Catholic Viewpoint on Marriage and the Family by the Reverend 
John L. Thomas, S.J., of St. Louis University was published in September 
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by Doubleday. Newman Press is publishing this fall The Family Clinic, a 
series of articles by Father Thomas syndicated in over forty Catholic 
weeklies. 

Studies on the sociology of health (sex differences in mortality), by the 
Reverend Francis C. Madigan, S.J., of Xavier University in the Philippines 
have attracted international recognition, with editorial comment in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association (April 26, 1958) and in the 
Eugenics Review (October 1957), a London publication. Various news- 
papers, as well as the Scientific American (February 1958) have carried 
accounts of Father Madigan’s findings, which were published in Trends 
and Differentials in Mortality (the 1955 Milbank Conference), Social Forces 
(April 1957), and the Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly (April 1957). 
The study is being revised for publication as a monograph. 

What About Antifertility Drugs? by the Reverend William J. Gib- 
bons, 8.J., was published in 1958 by The America Press. 

Sister Frances Jerome Woods, C.D.P., associate professor of social 
work at the Worden School of Social Service, Our Lady of the Lake Col- 
lege, San Antonio, Texas, has an article entitled “Cultural Conditioning 
and Mental Health” in Social Casework for June 1958. The paper was 
originally presented at a Waco, Texas casework seminar. 


DEPARTMENTAL NEWS 

Xavier University, Philippines: A Department of Sociology was organ- 
ized at Xavier University (formerly the Ateneo de Cagayan) in June 1957, 
with the Reverend Francis C. Madigan, S.J., as chairman. Father Madigan 
received his M.A. in sociology from Fordham in 1954 and his Ph.D. from 
the University of North Carolina in 1956; he spent the scholastic year 
1956-1957 at the latter university in post-doctoral research as a research 
associate. The Sociology Department at Xavier offers both an undergrad- 
uate major and a complete Master of Arts program in sociology, particular- 
ly stressing quantitative research in theory, stratification, and population. 

Xavier University has also inaugurated a Social Science Research In- 
stitute, which aims to study thoroughly the culture of Northern Mindanao 
in the Philippines. At present the Institute is engaged in a fertility study 
of Cagayan de Oro City, a study of the ecological development of the city 
since 1895, and a history of the city from the sixteenth century. Father 
Madigan is director of the Institute. Father William F. Masterson, S.J., 
of the Sociology Department, spent the months of April and May studying 
problems of rural sociology in Negros Province. 

Father Madigan has been invited to represent the Philippines as soci- 
ologist in the Family Life Workshop program for sixteen Asian nations 
to be held in Manila December 7 to 20 at the Western Pacific Regional 
Headquarters of the World Health Organization. 

The University of Detroit: The Reverend John E. Coogan, S.J., head 
of the Sociology Department at the University of Detroit since 1936, has 
been transferred to the Chicago Province of the Jesuit Order and to the 
staff of Xavier University, Cincinnati. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland: Dr. Franklin J. Henry, formerly 
of Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, joined the sociology faculty in 
September 1958. Dr. Henry did his undergraduate work at the University 
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of Wisconsin and at Marquette University (Ph.B., 1951) and his graduate 
work at the Catholic University of America (Ph.D> 1958), where he was 
a Knights of Columbus Fellow from 1951-1955. ... John Connelly is on a 
leave of absence from 1958 to 1959 to attend Syracuse University, where he 
is working for the doctor’s degree in social science on a Danforth Teacher 
Study Grant. Dr. Vattro Murvar has left the department to teach at Gon- 
zaga University in Spokane. ... The Sociology Department, in co-operation 
with the School of Business, Economics, and Government, sponsored a 
Workshop in American Urban Living June 16 to July 11 for guidance 
counselors, high school teachers, and school administrators, to acquaint 
them with the complexity of human issues in an urban industrial center 
through class discussions, field trips and group projects. Community forces 
in the areas of collective bargaining, race relationships, housing, traffic, 
metropolitan development, juvenile delinquency, and human and family 
relations were reviewed. The Reverend Joseph J. Henninger, S.J., served 
as director of the workshop. 

The University of Notre Dame: In addition to Dr. W. Lloyd Warner 
(see ACSR “News” for June 1958), there were two additions to the so- 
ciology faculty in September 1958. Dr. Daniel Crowley joined the staff as 
assistant professor of sociology. He received his doctorate from North- 
western University. He has specialized in cultural anthropology, having 
done research in the British West Indies. He is teaching anthropology. Mr. 
Thomas Coffee has been appointed instructor in sociology. Dr. E. K. 
Francis is on leave of absence from Notre Dame; he has accepted the chair 
of sociology at the University of Munich in Bavaria. 

Dr. John Hughes has been appointed Regional Representative on the 
State of Indiana Commission for the Aged and Aging. Dr. Kane attended 
the Catholic Family Life Conference in Buffalo in July. Dr. Donald Bar- 
rett attended the meeting of the Population Association of America in 
May in Chicago. Special attention was devoted there to the discussion of 
a volume on formal demography edited by Duncan and Hauser under the 
auspices of the National Science Foundation, and also to population trends 
in Canada, including the effects of the family allowance program, immi- 
gration, and the settlement of new areas. Dr. Barrett is serving on a 
committee which is writing a text for an undergraduate social science 
course. 

The following new members were appointed to the Advisory Committee 
on Correctional Administration: G. Howland Shaw, formerly U. S. Assist- 
ant Secretary of State; James Bennett, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons; and Randolph Wise, Commissioner of Welfare of Philadelphia. 
The Reverend Joseph Frain, Lieutenant Colonel, Army Chaplains’ Corps, 
completed work for his Master’s degree and returned to Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, where he is serving as chaplain of the U. S. Disciplinary Bar- 
racks. The Reverend Edmund Kapalezynski, Commander, U. S. Navy Chap- 
lains’ Corps, also received the M.A. degree in the correctional program. 
He is now responsible in part for the training of other Navy chaplains in 
the correctional process. 

A seminar in intergroup relations was held at Notre Dame from July 
14 to August 1 under the direction of Gordon W. Lovejoy and the Reverend 
William Morrison, C.S.C. 
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The Fourth National Catholic Social Action Conference was held at 
Notre Dame September 5, 6 and 7. Participants included Emerson Hynes 
of St. John’s University, Collegeville, Indiana; Right Reverend Monsignor 
Joseph F. Donnelly, Director of the Hartford Archdiocesan Labor Insti- 
tute; Mr. John Q. Adams, President of the Manhattan Refrigerator Com- 
pany; the Reverend Joseph Fitzpatrick, S.J., of Fordham, and the Rev- 
erend William J. Smith, S.J., Director of St. Peter’s College Institute of 
Industrial Relations. 

Saint Louis University: The Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology supersedes the one formerly entitled the Department of Sociology. 
It continues under the direction of Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich, professor 
of sociology, assisted in the sociology program by the Reverend Lawrence 
McHattie, S.J., and the Reverend John Thomas, S.J., associate and assist- 
ant professors of sociology respectively, and by William Bates and Paul 
Hanlon, instructors in sociology. The anthropology staff includes Dr. Allen 
Spitzer, associate professor of anthropology and director of anthropological 
research, and Dr. Joan De Pena (formerly of Indiana University), in- 
structor in anthropology. 

In addition to the A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. degrees already offered in 
sociology, the department will now offer the A.B. and A.M. degrees in 
anthropology, as well as the Ph.D. in sociology and anthropology in com- 
bination, and also anthropology as a doctoral minor. The department offers 
in addition the doctoral program in Health Organization Research. Dr. 
De Pena will direct theses for the A.M. degree in anthropology for students 
specializing in either physical anthropology or archaeology. Dr. Spitzer 
will direct work in the social anthropology and ethnology field. Dr. Spitzer 
has published field work reports on folk Catholicism based on research in 
Tepoztlan and Merida; he continued work on the Montana Blackfeet with 
a grant from the Human Relations Center during the summer of 1958. 
Dr. Spitzer is a member of the executive board of the Catholic Anthro- 
pological Conference and an advisory editor for social anthropology on the 
staff of Sociological Abstracts. 

Spring Hill College, Alabama: The Reverend Albert S. Foley, S.J., 
received leave of absence during the summer to conduct a six-week work- 
shop in human relations at Our Lady of the Lake College in San Antonio, 
Texas, and also to be on the staff of the Mental Health Training Institute 
for Female Religious Superiors, sponsored by St. Catherine’s College, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, August 1 to 11. The Reverend James Muldowney, SWJ., 
of Wheeling College, was visiting lecturer at Spring Hill College during 
the summer, teaching two courses, one in population problems and the other 
in educational sociology. Father Muldowney recently secured his doctorate 
in sociology at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Marylhurst College, Oregon: Sister Miriam Theresa Gleason, S.N.J.M., 
and Sister Dolores Maria Armstrong, S.N.J.M., are being ‘loaned’ by the 
Oregon Province of the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary to 
teach sociology and psychology at Marillac College, Normandy, Missouri, 
during the year 1958-1959. 

Saint Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn: Sister George Aquin, 
C.S.J., attended the African Summer Program at Ohio State University, 
June 19 to July 23, as a Ford Scholar. The program provided courses in 
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African ethnology, geography, fine arts, history of imperialism, and con- 
temporary African political institutions, supplemented by guest speakers, 
museum exhibits and informal discussion. 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio: Sister M. Cesarie, S.N.D., 
attended the Institute on Anthropology and the Nature of Man at St. Louis 
University. 

Emmanuel College, Boston: Sister Marie Augusta, S.N.D., attended 
the first national convention of the Catholic Interracial Councils in Chicago 
in August as a consultant. She is working for the Ph.D. in the Department 
of Social Relations at Harvard. A new course in Small Groups has been 
introduced at Emmanuel; social psychology is a prerequisite. 

San Francisco College for Women: A major in social welfare as well 
as in sociology is now offered. Twenty-four hours of non-credit field ob- 
servation work are required of social welfare majors in addition to their 
regular course load. Placements are arranged by Mrs. Sylvia Coddington, 
Supervisor of the Intake and Family Division of the Catholic Social Service 
in San Francisco. ... Dr. Evelyn Eaton has left the staff of San Francisco 
College to teach at the newly founded Raimondi College in Hong Kong. 

Villanova University: James McKenna, who studied at La Salle Col- 
lege and at Notre Dame University, has returned to the sociology staff. 
Edward Cahill is on leave of absence to work for his doctorate in sociology 
at Catholic University; he has received a teaching fellowship. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia: John Connors has returned to the 
faculty after a year’s leave of absence in which he completed the field 
work for his doctoral dissertation on housing. 

Brother Dominic Augustine is the new chairman of the Committee on 
Awards. He urges that suggestions for awards be submitted to the com- 
mittee before November 1. 

The Catholic University of America: The Department of Sociology 
is co-operating with other departments of the social sciences and with the 
School of Sacred Theology in offering instruction on a new program in 
mission studies, to be inaugurated in September. Priests enrolling on the 
program may fulfill canonical requirements for pastoral preparation. Basic 
courses inclue missiology, anthropology, and a seminar in applied sociology 
directed by the Reverend Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R. The degree of Master 
of Arts may be earned by students satisfying the standard requirement. A 
leaflet describing the program is available on request. ... Dean C. J. 
Nuesse was a member of the official United States delegation to the Inter- 
American Seminar on Educational Planning held at the Pan-American 
Union, Washington, D. C., June 16—28.... Dean Nuesse has been appointed 
to a seven-member Council on Human Relations, recently established by 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Marquette University: Rudolph E. Morris has been appointed Director 
of the Department. Bela Kovrig, with a grant of the Research Committee 
of the University, is working on sociology of rebellion. Frank J. Atelsek 
spent the summer of 1958 with the Minnesota Department of Employment 
Security, studying commuting patterns in metropolitan areas. He received 
his Ph.D. from the University of Minnesota. Paul J. Reiss is directing 
a research project of the Milwaukee Intercollegiate Council on Intergroup 
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Relations on Puerto Rican families in Milwaukee. Arthur T. Donohue is 
writing a textbook on Marriage and the Family. 

St. John Fisher College, Rochester, N.Y.: Joseph A. Polizzi, junior 
sociology major, was awarded the Rochester Rotary United Nations Award. 
Mr. Polizzi was one of three Rochester students receiving the award, 
enabling him to spend a week at the United Nations this fall studying 
operations and functions. The winners were chosen on the basis of their 
ability to choose and plan a research project concerning the UN.... Dr. 
Edna M. O’Hern attended the Danforth Seminar on “Interpretations of 
Religion in Sociological Theory” which was held at the University of North 
Carolina from July 20 to August 2. 


INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE SOCIOLOGIE 


The Institut International de Sociologie held its 18th biennial congress 
at Niirnberg, Germany, September 10-18. Attending were 295 participants 
of which 221 were delegates from 31 countries. Four days of panel dis- 
cussions of the several hundred papers were spent at the Technical Uni- 
versity. The delegates had all the papers in mimeographed form ready for 
them upon arrival. Then the panel sessions stopped and the members 
traveled for five days in large busses to see postwar Germany. One was 
spent viewing the reconstruction of Kassel, the big railroad and textile 
city almost completely destroyed during the war. The other four were 
spent in East Germany, West and East Berlin, and in viewing scenes be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Some time was given to an inspection of the receiv- 
ing station at Marienfeld in the West Berlin outskirts. Here the hundreds 
of persons who flee from East Germany daily are held until they can be 
placed in West German industries and occupations. During the traveling, 
the last five days were also given to private consultations among the 
delegates. 

The IIS is the oldest sociological organization, having been founded 
by René Worms at Paris in 1893. Scientific papers may be written in 
English, French, Spanish, Italian, or German. A summary is given in an- 
other language and an oral presentation in a third. Afterwards they are 
printed in bound volumes for distribution to the members. Since the war, 
meetings have been held in Rome, Istanbul, Lebanon, and France. Negotia- 
tions are under way for the 1960 meeting with Portugal, Mexico, Argentina, 
and Sudan. Membership is elective, but national quotas are limited to pre- 
vent domination by one country. Religious and political discussion is pro- 
hibited. The host institution, in this case the Technical University at 
Niirnberg, generally takes care of the major internal expenses of the dele- 
gates, other than modest lodging costs. The eminent sociologist, Prof. Hans 
Freyer, formerly of the University of Leipzig but now in the West Zone, 
was president of this congress. Prof. K. Valentin Muller of the University, 
general secretary of the IIS, was host this year. Other than a first mem- 
bership fee of about $5, there are no dues. Subscription to the biennial 


meetings, which gives the right to present a scientific paper, is about $5. | 
CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN, Harvard University | 


Secretary for the U.S.A. and Canada 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 


Araucanian Child Life and Its Cultural Background. By Sister 
M. Inez Hilger. Washington: The Smithsonian Institution, 
1957. Pp. xx+439. $7.00. 


The work dealt with represents Publication 4297, Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections, Volume 133 (Whole Volume) 
and contains a Foreword by M. W. Stirling, Director, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. It is divided into 
two parts, covering the Araucanians of Chile and also of Argen- 
tina. Those who are already familiar with Sister Inez’ mono- 
graphs on the child life of the Chippewa and the Arapaho will 
welcome this definitive and very comprehensive treatment of 
the Araucanian. 

Sister Inez is not only one of this country’s most competent 
and distinguished ethnographers; she is perhaps the only re- 
ligious sister who has gained prominence as a devoted field 
worker in anthropology. It is noted, in this regard, that others 
with her vocation are beginning to accomplish active field studies 
in the social sciences, although, of course, there is also much 
based upon secondary sources pertinent to the behavioral 
sciences. This achievement of Sister Inez speaks well for her 
religious congregation, and for her superiors as well as for her 
own outstanding contribution to the ethnography and ethnology 
of American Indian child life. 

Availing herself of the notes of the late Father Cooper, who, 
as a noted anthropologist and priest, once served as president 
of the American Anthropological Association, Sister Inez has 
made a thorough field study which should serve as a very in- 
tensive basis for further research. The book deals with the 
analysis of child life in intimate detail, but also includes rather 
extensive materials regarding the ethnology of these people, 
including most of the relevant data necessary for an understand- 
ing of the world view and social organization of these Indians. 
As noted in the Foreword, this is indeed a “refreshing” experi- 
ence in the literature, as so much anthropology today sacrifices 
ethnography for theory. 

Sister Inez writes well, is attentive to detail, and obviously 
enjoys her subject, certainly caring much for the friendly people 
described. She has given considerable acknowledgement to her 
assistants, advisers, and informants, of whom she had many. 
The appendices are well-chosen and there is an adequate index. 
There are 80 plates, selected in order to familiarize the reader 
with th ecological and social setting. It will in all probability 
become the standard work in English on this subject, and should 
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be equally interesting to both sociologists and anthropologists 
who enjoy those areas of study which they may well share in 
common. 

The ranks of sociologists who are also Catholic are gradually 
increasing; perhaps with such contributions as those of Sister 
Inez, there will also be an increase of Catholic laymen as well as 
religious, to swell the rapidly increasing number of Catholics 
who are now pursuing the study of anthropology. 

ALLEN SPITZER 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Social Problems and Social Action. By Mary Elizabeth Walsh 
and Paul Hanly Furfey. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1958. Pp. xiv+465. $4.95. 


Exponents of the school of Catholic sociology will find this 
text quite appealing and readily acceptable. Here is a work 
which tries very hard to be sociologically Catholic throughout, 
and it is this attempt which sacrifices the authors’ efforts. 

The more important aspects of this text concern its theoreti- 
cal considerations, specifically its definition and approach to 
social problems. While rejecting some of the more popular 
approaches to social problems with the claim that these are not 
objective, Walsh and Furfey introduce their own high subjective 
value-judgments, namely those of Catholicism as seen through 
the natural law, and maintain that social problems cannot be 
arbitrarily defined by a particular society. 

The authors appear to be confusing via equation sin as de- 
fined by a particular set of value-judgments and social disorgani- 
zation which essentially may be morally indifferent. While the 
followers of many faiths will accept the existence of the natural 
law, and perhaps even a universal acceptance may be acknowl- 
edged, this does not imply that there will be so derived a uni- 
versally singular interpretation of the natural law. The most 
elementary examples of this are those of family organization 
and moral codes, which anthropologists maintain exist in a de- 
fined manner in every society, yet their form and content varies 
within broad limits. Such specific behavior patterns may be quite 
sinful according to the Catholic interpretation of the natural law, 
but this does not render these situations societal problems in vir- 
tue of the fact that there is no disorganization or deviation from 
the social ideal (the authors’ definition of a social problem) as 
envisioned by the interpretation of the natural law according 
to the particular society. 





The shallowness of applying this approach in many areas | 


appears to be substantiated by the inconsistency of the authors 
in pursuing this application to each of the traditional problems 
they present for consideration. 

Walsh and Furfey are so preoccupied with didactic messages 
of Catholic social philosophy that frequently the sociological con- 
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tent of a balanced treatment of the issues is surrendered to dis- 
proportionate discussions concerning Catholic social action. 

Nothwithstanding the above, the authors should be compli- 
mented for some of the significant contributions of their work, 
namely a thorough analysis of the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency and its relationships to adult crime, an innovation on the 
consideration of the sub-proletariat which is synonymous with 
Warner’s lower-lower class, and the many explicit bibliographi- 
cal essays which follow each chapter. This text has potential use 
as allied reading. GORDON J. DIRENZO 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y. 


An Introduction to Sociology. By Gladys Sellew, Paul Hanly 
Furfey, and William T. Gaughan, C.M. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. Pp. x+598. $6.50. 

The Catholic sociology instructor looking for a new Catholic 
text for the introductory course will probably want to try this 
one. Intentionally, the Catholic value system is much in evidence 
throughout, an approach which the first chapter goes to con- 
siderable pains to justify. (Surprisingly enough, in view of this 
endeavor to present a Catholic text, one paragraph dealing with 
the rightness and wrongness of cultural norms is expressed so 
ambiguously that it could lead to some confusion in the minds of 
students.) 

The authors have tried to freshen the approach to their sub- 
ject matter by emphasizing practical application rather than 
principle. There is an interesting section on language, a subject 
not often treated so thoroughly in our sociology texts, though 
it is important in a study of cultural differentiation. Each chap- 
ter is accompanied by stimulating questions and by an annotated 
bibliography, in which the emphasis is on readily available 
sources, such as the sociology journals. General format is good, 
with interesting illustrations. 

It is for the individual instructor to decide whether the advan- 
tages indicated will compensate for an over-all looseness of 
structure and articulation, as well as some inconsistencies in the 
handling of various topics. 

Although the names of three authors appear on the title 
page, the preface informs us that Dr. Sellew has written the 
major portion of the book, while Father Furfey has provided 
continuous editorial assistance. Father Gaughan’s contribution 
consists of two well written chapters on Personality and Be- 
havior. MOTHER M. ROSANNA, O.S.U. 
Ursuline College, London, Ontario 


The Highfields Story. By Lloyd W. McCorkle, Albert Elias, and 
F. Lovell Bixby. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1958. Pp. 
180. $2.60. 

Informality in setting is a key feature in the treatment of 
delinquents and must be constantly protected from bureaucratic 
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encroachment, according to the founder of Highfields, a unique 
project for the treatment of juvenile delinquency. The first five 
chapters describe daily life at Highfields and acquaint the reader 
with the experiment which was designed for the treatment of a 
maximum of 24 youthful offenders between the ages of 16 and 
18 years. In an environment almost free of rules or restrictive 
measures, a therapeutic atmosphere was created to undermine 
the delinquents’ faulty self-concept and attitudes and substitute 
for them a self-conception favorable to reformation. With the 
exception of chapter 9, The Boys’ Own Story, the last six chap- 
ters are an evaluation of the project. 

Highfields has been an experiment in the scientific sense. 
After five years of operation, funds from the Astor Foundation 
made it possible to conduct a carefully controlled study of 50 
subjects in comparison with a control group from the Annandale 
(N. J.) Training School. It was found that lower recidivism 
rates occurred at Highfields when specified factors were held 
constant. This study suggests that: Residential centers can be 
operated successfully by a small staff without the precautionary 
measures used in large custodial reformatories; the techniques 
of “guided group interaction” facilitate the boy’s change in 
mood from impulses to law-breaking to impulses to be law-abid- 
ing; short term therapy, three to four months, is useful. Chap- 
ter 10 illuminates the methodology of work with boys “normal 
except for their delinquency and anti-social attitudes.” 

This reviewer would have preferred a clearer picture of the 
personalities of the directors and an earlier statement of the 
philosophy underlying the experiment. 

ROSE C. THOMAS 
Howard University, School of Social Work, Washington 1, D. C. 


The University Teaching of Social Sciences: Criminology. 
Edited by Denis Carroll and Jean Pinatel. Paris: Unesco, 
1957. Pp. 164. $2.00. 

European scholars sometimes indicate that Americans seem 
acquainted only with the American way of doing things. This 
problem is seen in the field of professional and general educa- 
tion, and sociologists are as guilty of this culture-boundedness 
as others and with less excuse. In our country we are accus- 
tomed to seeing criminology taught as a sub-branch of sociology. 
Textbooks are produced in this field by sociologists. 

This fascinating little Unesco monograph, with contributions 
by leading scholars from all over the world, including Thorsten 
Sellin, Gregory Zilboorg and Herman Mannheim representing 
the English-speaking countries, clearly shows that the conti- 
nental method of handling criminology is by no means the same 
as the American method. The more usual formulation is for 
criminology to be considered an independent synthetic science 
with individuals getting degrees in criminology as an inde- 
pendent field of knowledge and research, after they complete 
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their general education. This independent existence can be seen 
in the existence of departments and institutes of teaching and 
research in criminology as part of the state Universities. 

This monograph is strongly urged as required reading for 
all those who are teaching criminology or concerned in plan- 
ning curricula in the correctional field. It should certainly 
broaden perspectives and avoid some American narrowness. 

WILLIAM BATES 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


American Minorities — A Textbook of Readings in Intergroup 
Relations. Edited by Milton L. Barron. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1957. Pp. xviit+518. $5.75. 

Milton L. Barron, known to many as having recently authored 
The Juvenile in Delinquent Society, set himself the task of edit- 
ing a volume of readings in intergroup relations that could well 
replace a regular textbook on American minorities. His aim, 
to provide an adequate and varied sampling of the rich store of 
literature on intergroup relations accumulated over the past fifty 
years, which literature may be either difficult of access to the 
student or too vast to cull. The editor has rather felicitously 
organized the material in the volume to meet the standard 
schema of a text on minorities as to comprehensiveness, integra- 
tion, and continuity. Editorial comment preceding each selec- 
tion provides orientation, focus on significant aspects in the selec- 
tion, and essential data not covered. 

The more than fifty contributors to the volume include a 
veritable ““‘Who’s Who” in the field of minorities. Searching be- 
yond the sociological discipline, the editor selected qualified rep- 
resentatives of cognate disciplines, and added a rabbi, a senator, 
a newspaper writer, and a housewife. The result is a rich and 
varied presentation that proves both pertinent and stimulating. 

The volume restricts itself to minorities in their status of 
subordination, of being underprivileged, or targets of prejudice 
and discrimination. The role and responsibility of the dominant 
group are omitted due to paucity of literature and empirical data 
available. 

In treating race relations, Negro-white relations receive 
emphasis. In the area of religion, Catholic-Protestant and 
Jewish-Gentile relations get ample treatment. Under “Ethnic 
Stratification and Selected Ethnic Minorities,” the South Irish, 
Polish, South Italian, Japanese, Mexican, and Puerto Rican 
Americans are selected for treatment. This organizational 
arrangement and choice of minorities may invite disagreement 
and criticism. American immigration as a problem is placed in 
its proper diminishing perspective. Of special value are the last 
two sectional treatments on “Minority Group Reactions and Ad- 
justment” and “Toward Intergroup Harmony and Equality.” 

The volume provides a stimulating approach to the study 
of minorities with selections that should provoke discussion. It 
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can well serve as an adequate and satisfying text for the ad- 
vanced student in sociology. 

HERBERT F. LEIEs, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


The Jews: Social Patterns of an American Group. Edited by 
Marshall Sklare. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. Pp. 
vii+669. $10.00. 

Although American Jews constitute one of our smallest 
minority groups their sociology represents one of the most dis- 
tinctive chapters in American history. This book gives ample 
evidence of the breadth of focus of native Jewish social scientists 
(only a few of the thirty-six contributors are non-Jewish) who 
are attempting to describe the patterns of interaction, accultura- 
tion, and secularization of this group in America. The number 
of parallels between Jewish assimilation and that of other mi- 
norities is striking, but perhaps no more striking than cor- 
responding differences in view of the centuries of minority group 
status of Jews with all the related persecution and stereotype 
identification to educate them in the subtleties of group survival. 
Such a background played a large role in their ability to achieve 
a distinctive measure of success in a nation composed of a large 
variety of ethnic groups who were experiencing a minority 
status for the first time. 

The scope of this compilation ranges all the way from the 
historical setting and demographic aspects to the value orienta- 
tions and voting behavior of American Jews. A possible bias 
factor in such a comprehensive picture is the relative dearth of 
non-Jewish contributors. American anti-Semitism has never been 
as virulent as its European forms; yet it does exist, and ex- 
tensively, so that one wishes this theme were given more cover- 
age than it has had. As an example, one might wish to know 
just how extensive is this virus among Catholics or the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

The American experiment also has resulted in widespread 
Jewish secularization so clearly evident in the trend away from 
orthodoxy found in the Conservative and Reform Churches. 
Similar phenomena are also in evidence among other minority 
groups, but the Jews have formalized and documented this 
change much better than than other religious groups. The many- 
faceted status of this group makes it difficult to differentiate be- 
tween culture cohesion and religious orthodoxy. In the political 
arena Lawrence Fuchs has done a brilliant job in showing the 
cultural base of Jewish liberalism and internationalism. 

Some of the articles are based on doctoral dissertations which 
frequently means that the sample groups used are not large 
enough or are so geographically restricted that projection to the 
total universe would be out of order. In a few cases the statistics 
used appear to be out-dated. More work should also be done with 
the lower socio-economic group who obviously do not fit the norm 
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of middle-class status, and whose value orientations may be at 
variance with that of the latter group. There is one article on 
Hebrew Christians which does not offset a very limited perspec- 
tive of the status of Jews who have crossed over into the Chris- 
tian community. No mention is made of movements like the 
Institute of Judeo-Christian Studies, which is attempting to 
speed the process of assimilation. 

A book of such scope is not easily reviewed. One wishes that 
space permitted comment on numerous articles and suggestive 
hypotheses relating to this minority group. It is a primary 
reference work that should be found in all college libraries even 
though its price will prohibit a large sale to the academic man. 

RICHARD C. LEONARD 
La Salle College, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


Blueprint of Deception. By Vladimir Kabes and Alfons Sergot. 

op Hague (’s Gravenhage) : Mouton & Co., 1957. Pp. 365. 

5.00. 

This is a valuable study of one of the least known of all 
“front organizations” of Soviet propaganda, the International 
Association of Democratic Lawyers (IADL), designed by the 
Kremlin to weaken the morale of leading intellectual circles in 
“capitalist” countries and to undermine the foundations of free 
society. 

The authors have the ideal backgrounds and experiences 
necessary to present their theme very effectively. Dr. Kabes was 
born in Czechoslovakia, and received his degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Charles University; today he is employed in Wash- 
ington and specializes in comparative law. Alfons P. Sergot was 
born in Poland and became a judge and a practicing lawyer in 
his country. During World War II he fought in his country’s 
army and then spent five years as a prisoner of war. Since 1949 
he has lived in England and America as a legal analyst and re- 
searcher. The authors have searched far and wide for their 
sources, as shown in their footnotes and references. They trace 
the movement from its very roots, through its historical evolu- 
tion to its sixth congress in Brussels in 1956. 

Of importance is that the treatment is really sociological, 
rather than legalistic. Throughout the authors always clearly 
separate the ideological and legalistic claims from the pragmatic 
processes and goals. All in all, this volume is a distinguished 
contribution to the field of public opinion formation and psy- 
chological warfare. JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
Unversity of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Administrative State: An Introduction to Modern Bureau- 
cracy. By Fritz Morstein Marx. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. x+202. $4.00. 


It is becoming increasingly evident that the executive is re- 
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covering its historic, pre-liberal primacy among the branches 
of government. Furthermore, the effective center of power with- 
in the executive has to a considerable extent shifted from the 
politically responsible leader to the anonymous administrative 
bureaucrat possessing the expertness necessary to handle the 
problems of an industrial society. Within this framework Pro- 
fessor Marx has attempted a comparative study of governmental 
bureaucracy with particular emphasis upon the United States, 
Britain, France, and Germany in the light of the cultural values 
and historical circumstances which have conditioned the develop- 
ment of their civil services. He focuses attention primarily upon 
recruitment, training, status, and discipline with particular 
emphasis upon the problem of conflict between political control 
and administrative integrity. No central analytical thesis under- 
lies his discussion of these topics, nor has he provided any start- 
ling insights. The greatest value of this book lies in its brevity 
and its emphasis upon the historical and cultural factors under- 
lying administrative systems. Its principal defect is Marx’s 
frequent emphasis upon the need for a distinct higher Civil 
Service in the United States, a recommendation somewhat at 
variance with the American bureaucratic tradition as presented 
by the author himself. Furthermore, he has generally ignored 
the problems of bureaucracy posed by the role of the military 
in the decision-making processes of contemporary civil govern- 
ment. EDWARD R. O’CONNOR 
Washington, D. C. 


The Supreme Court and State Police Power, A Study in Fed- 
eralism. By Ruth Locke Roettinger. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1957. Pp. vi+252. $4.50. 


State police power is one of the most misunderstood and 


little known elements in our governmental system. As brought | 


out in this study, it includes, in addition to the protection of 
the public safety, protection of public health, morals, and con- 
venience. 

The background of this story is traced by citing cases from 
federal courts dealing with the breakdown of strictly state police 
power. Most of the cases are the traditional ones on freedom of 
publication, labor activities, political action, the flag salute, edu- 
cation, the loyalty question, discrimination — mostly concerning 
personal rights. Also included are labor-management relations, 
business activities, the conflict over public utilities, conservation, 
and many other fields touched by Federal court decisions since 
1930. 

The author has not included some of the decisions pertinent 
to these questions, or has merely referred to them without dis- 








cussion. The work represents a great amount of planning; it is | 
very well organized and makes an excellent tool for student re- | 


search. KENNETH J. CAREY 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 
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South Africa: Economic and Political Aspects. By Hector Men- 
teith Robertson. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press and 
— Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xi+192. 

3.50. 


It is too easy to appraise South Africa’s racial policies solely 
in terms of ideological and theological motivations ignoring the 
historical and economic factors which have conditioned those 
motivations. In this small volume, consisting of three lectures 
delivered at Duke University’s Commonwealth Studies Center, 
Professor Robertson (a South African economist of English 
stock) has provided a handy vade mecum of the history and 
economics underlying apartheid. His first lecture is devoted to 
the history of race relations in South Africa with particular 
emphasis upon the problems of labor utilization and ethnic com- 
petition. The inadequacy of the native reserves to support the 
African population constitutes the theme of the second lecture. 
It also summarizes the recommendations of the Tomlinson Com- 
mission, which declared that apartheid could only be made mean- 
ingful if the state undertook a massive investment program to 
develop the reserves — a recommendation virtually ignored by 
the government. The final lecture, which lacks the clarity of 
the others, is devoted to the recent constitutional crisis in the 
Union and provides extensive background on the franchise ques- 
tion and on the High Court of Parliament act. While it is clear 
that Professor Robertson does not suport doctrinaire apartheid, 
he writes in a restrained manner which also shows the inade- 
quacy of equally doctrinaire liberal thinking about race rela- 
tions in the Union. Although he propounds no solutions to South 
Africa’s problems the tone of his appraisal is not substantially 
at variance with the specific recommendations contained in the 
recent statement of South Africa’s Catholic hierarchy (re- 
printed in the Catholic Mind for March-April 1958), which, 
however, went much further and declared apartheid intrinsically 
evil. The value of this cogent study (which nicely complements 
the hierarchy’s statement) is further enhanced by the inclusion 
of a lengthy glossary of South African terms and a first-rate 
bibliography. EDWARD R. O’CONNOR 
Washington, D. C. 


Underdeveloped Areas: A Book of Readings and Research. By 
Lyle W. Shannon. New York: Harper and Brothers Pub- 
lishers, 1957. Pp. xi+496. $6.50. 


This collection of 49 readings, mostly research-oriented, 
culled from professional and scholarly journals during the past 
decade considers the problems of the underdeveloped areas from 
an interdisciplinary point of view. It should prove a valuable 
addition to the literature in the field. It also has its limitations. 

It is difficult to see why the author limits the readings only 
to journal articles and some material from U.N. sources when 
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some excellent research and readings on underdeveloped areas 
can also be found in books which could well have been used to 
develop more fully the theoretical framework within which the 
problems of the underdeveloped areas are discussed. Although 
the author employs an introductory chapter to explain the mean- 
ing of the term underdeveloped areas — the criterion being the 
level of living in the various political entities — not all of the 
readings used seem relevant to this framework. A later chapter 
(Ch. 13) and two Appendices clarify to some extent some earlier 
statements made in the introductory chapter, but the term wnder- 
developed areas as defined by the author still needs much more 
clarification in order to be used as a basis for comprehensive 
theory and research. 

The author must be commended for including at least some 
articles by foreign scholars. The American and English-speak- 
ing scholars represented constitute an imposing array of experts 
in the field, although one notes the absence of such names as 
Balfour, Clark, Vance, Taeuber, Hankins, Notestein, Glass, and 
Lorimer. 

The author’s introductions to each section are excellent and 
in some cases more significant than the readings which follow. 
Perhaps he will expand them into longer essays at some future 
date. The above criticisms in no way detract from the value of 
this book in bringing together in one volume some of the out- 
standing interdisciplinary research on the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. ROBERT H. AMUNDSON 


Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. 


Foreign Students and Higher Education in the United States. 
By Cora Du Bois. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1956. Pp. xviii+221. $3.50. 


International exchange has developed into a “industry” of 
substantial proportions. Some indication may be found in the 
number of foreign students in the United States, which during 
the current year is about 40,000. The cross-cultural experiences 
involved interest social scientists both as objects of “pure re- 
search” and as a field for application of findings. The book un- 
der review was written “to bring some of the ideas that stem 
from pure research to bear on practical problems” through “the 
more intuitive procedures and attempts to offer insights rather 
than proof” (p. x). The manuscript was completed in 1954 and 
several useful studies have appeared since that date. 

Sociologists will be most interested in several hypothetical 
typologies offered tentatively as predictive of responses to cross- 
cultural educational experience. Those who assist in admission 
or counseling of foreign students will find the book practical and 
its author slightly disdainful of the peculiarly American concern 
bordering on anxiety which is manifested toward foreign stu- 
dents. Administrators should be stimulated by it to recognize 
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more explicitly and advantageously the existing and potential 
commitments of their institutions in international relations. As 
one of the “Studies in Universities and World Affairs” sponsored 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and, in this 
case, the Institute for International Education, the book was 
intended to promote the development of more nearly adequate 
institutional policies than now prevail. 

C. J. NUESSE 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Crucial Problems of Modern Philosophy. By D. J. B. Hawkins. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1957. Pp. 150. $3.00. 


From the active pen of Father Hawkins has come an impres- 
sive number of books on philosophy within the past fifteen years: 
The Criticism of Experience, A Sketch of Medieval Philosophy, 
The Essentials of Theism, Being and Becoming. The present 
volume consists in part of essays previously published in various 
reviews, and includes an excellent chapter on the philosophical 
background of Marx and Engels, furnishing some explanation 
of the attraction which Marxism exercises as a way of thinking 
about the world. Dogmatic materialism, he says, is not simply 
the result of the growth of the sciences in modern times; it 
comes to be accepted when philosophy is no longer cultivated for 
its own sake but for the sole purpose of providing a general 
framework within which scientific discoveries can be exploited, 
as was true of Marx and Engels. He finds one of the chief de- 
fects in many modern philosophical theories to lie in their too 
narrow view of the contents of experience and an underestima- 
tion of the power of thought. He makes a plea for greater under- 
standing and discussion between adherents of the perennial phi- 
losophy and contemporary schools of thought. To this end his 
own volume is a contribution worthy of consideration. 

ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Farm Housing. By Glenn H. Beyer and J. Hugh Rose. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957. Pp. xi+194. $6.00. 


“A Volume in the Census Monograph Series” for the Social 
Science Research Council in cooperation with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Bureau of the Census, this is a veritable mine 
of information on this important subject. Terse, compact, with 
excellent illustrations and tables, the modest size belies the 
wealth of the contents. 

Based on the census of 1950 but quite consistently compared 
with similar figures for 1940, characteristics of farm housing 
in relation to family income, farm economic levels and residential 
construction trends give the facts and figures showing the stead- 
ily decreasing proportion of agriculturalists in this country. 
Meanwhile there has been a steady increase in the number of 
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dwellings with modern conveniences and especially with elec- 
tricity. Regional comparisons and comparisons within regions 
with due regard to factors such as isolation on the one hand and 
proximity to urban centers on the other, housing of nonwhite 
farm families, indicates the subject matter in barest outline. 
There is a very good chapter, the seventh, on “The Future of 
Farm Housing and the Need for Research” which cites some 
eight suggestions for further research. 

There are five appendices, which further elaborate chapter 
materials and clarify terminology. There is a good Glossary and 
an adequate Index. 

SISTER MARY LIGuori, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College, Chicago 40, Ill. 


Community Organization: Action and Inaction. By Floyd Hun- 
ter, Ruth Connor Schaffer, and Cecil G. Sheps. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. xx+268. 
$5.00. 


A study of a self-study might be a much more meaningful 
subtitle for this interesting narrative report of an interdiscip- 
linary research team from the University of North Carolina In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science. Those who have labored 
on a community organization project will find this story of 
modern historic Salem both helpful and sustaining, but the aver- 
age reader may not readily find satisfying elements of action 
and inaction. 

At least four aspects of the study make the book easily 
adaptable for several purposes. For both devotees and novices 
to the literature on social stratification in American cities the 
background study of Salem’s prestige groups and factors and 
the status of ethnic groups provides pleasant and informative 
sketches. Students of social processes, social interaction and 
intergroup relations can find numerous patterns of interrelation- 
ships as the detailed report unfolds. For students and practi- 
tioners of community organization the picture of citizens going 
about their survey of health needs and moving toward emerging 
objectives is rich in delineating selection of persons, ideas, and 
methods. For students of research methodology there is a good 
application of hypotheses formation, testing, and analysis. 

Step by step recording produces some repetition of names and 
details. Many persons who have been or will be engaged in com- 
munity organization as an activity related to their profession 
would probably welcome the inclusion of a little more explana- 
tion of action and especially of inaction on the part of individ- 
uals. While it was not the objective of the research team to 
attempt to bridge the gap between what is and what might be, 
their report will undoubtedly stimulate the demand for such an 
attempt. And finally, since leadership in any community is essen- 








tially selective, there appears to be a bit of ‘shadow boxing’ in 


the concluding evaluation of hypotheses. But these are matters 
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of choice rather than faults and do not detract from the many 
excellent features of the book. JOSEPH W. MCGEE 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The Institutions of Society. By James K. Feibleman. London: 

George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1956. Pp. 400. $8.50. 

After crediting Maurice Hauriou with first enunciating that 
social institutions are the basic cultural units, the author ex- 
plores that hypothesis on the level of physiology, psychology, and 
anthropology. He sees two properties characterizing institution: 
stability (distinguishing it from social group), and objectivity 
(insofar as an institution objectifies a group aim). This insight 
issues in a definition of institution in terms of six elements: 
social group establishment, customs, material tools, organiza- 
tion, and central aim (p. 23). Individual, society, and culture 
enter his study only to the extent each is needed for understand- 
ing institutions. Emphasis is placed on artifacts as “social tools” 
(p. 103), their production by man, and their effects on him both 
as an individual and as social group member. 

In his analysis, the author traces the development of institu- 
tions from the physiological and social needs of the individual, to 
group needs, to a demand for artifacts. Then he examines in- 
stitutions, as goal-directed wholes, for their structural survival 
and growth elements. This leads to a division of institutions 
into the three categories of service, higher, and leading. The 
history of institutions is given, their excess and defect, then a 
consideration of “The Ideal Institution.” Finally he concludes 
by discussing the problem of social control, of which the chief 
element is philosophy, ‘“‘whose application to society will permit 
the most complete attainment of what can be consistent” (p. 389). 

In this final chapter he asks, ‘“‘Why cannot man fully under- 
stand or control social events, which are his own doing? Why 
are human tools beyond our understanding?” No pat answer is 
handed us. A clue to one may be in the author’s suggestion that 
we “consider the institutions of society from the point of view 
of the artifact, its production, its alienation, and its consequent 
effects” (p. 371). This, he says, will require understanding pure 
science, for “the theoretical side of science connects it with all 
other institutions” (p. 372), and such an understanding is neces- 
sary in order “to understand the artifact in a fashion which 
will make possible its effective social control” (p. 372). 

He has a point there which no serious sociologist can ignore, 
and social pathologists may welcome as a new approach to amel- 
iorating social problems. One small point more distracting than 
illuminating is the author’s physiological notion that “the aim 
of every institution is to satisfy a basic tisswe* need” (p. 379, 
and chapter 2). 


*Italics mine. THOMAS TRESE, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 
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Land of Choice: The Hungarians in Canada. By John Kosa. 
University of Toronto Press, 1957. Pp. 104. $3.50. 


The author has written a penetrating analytical study on the 
adjustment problems of Hungarian Canadians in their new coun- 
try. For his purpose a sample was selected consisting of 112 
families with twenty-four years as its median length of Cana- 
dian residence and restricted to adults who came from the lower 
classes of Hungary. 


The analysis of the sample does not only give an account of 
the cultural and economic difficulties the Hungarian immigrants 
have encountered in their new country, but it also offers con- 
clusions that make valuable contributions to the sociological 
theory of minority groups. 

Dr. Kosa distinguishes between adjustment and assimila- 
tion. In the first case the immigrant only reluctantly accepts the 
facts of his new life, while in the second case, he makes strenuous 
efforts to be identified with the rest of the population. The 
study briefly describes the main differences between the Hun- 
garian and Canadian cultures in order to underline the difficul- 
ties the immigrant experiences in his adjustment process. 


On the basis of the case histories the author recognizes the 
existence of a double value system, one brought from the old 
country, and another forced upon the immigrant in his new 
home. The two systems often come into conflict. In most cases, 
however, the immigrant is guided by his original values and 
follows them whenever he can do so without violating his eco- 
nomic interest or the law of the land. 

Besides a double value system, first generation immigrants 
usually maintain two social statuses, one within the group, and 
another in the Canadian society. The two ratings, except in a 
few cases, do not coincide. The author states that a great num- 
ber of the immigrants are strongly attached to their group be- 
cause there they find a higher status, greater self-respect, and 
more security. The only people who leave the ethnic group 
voluntarily are those who have already acquired a satisfactory 
status and security in the Canadian system. 

Finally, the author offers a new method for the statistical 
measurement of adjustment and assimilation. Thirteen criteria 


were selected for this purpose, among them financial success, | 


knowledge of English, lack of group solidarity, and length of 
Canadian residence. 

Dr. Kosa approaches his topic with thoroughness and first- 
hand familiarity with the subject matter. It would be an in- 
teresting experiment to apply his method to a group of Ameri- 
can-Hungarians for comparative purposes. 

JULIUS REZLER 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Sovereignty. By Bertrand de Jouvenal, France. Translated by 
J. F. Huntington. London: The University of Chicago Press, 
1957. Pp. xxiv+320. $4.50. 


This is a subject every sociologist must read and ponder, 
for there is a Spirit that permeates the law of human conduct 
which if ignored (to paraphrase the author) the following in- 
heres: is salad 
Where there is no sovereignty there is no State. Where 
there is no State there is no Law. Where there is no Law 
there is no Authority. Where there is no Authority there are 
no Human Rights. Modern Political Power can be vestigial of 
a former happy estate. Power without justification is incipient 
Absolutism. Popular Despotism is arbitrary Social Disorder. 
Summarizing in an ascending order: Sovereignty of the peo- 
ple = despotism = the individual-State = public authority = 
the Police State. 

In fine: Sovereignty is a polite, restrained commentary on 
Political Demagoguery. This book would hardly recommend it- 
self to those who seek Social Justice outside the Divine Plan. 

Dr. ALBERT BONELLI 
La Salle College, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


ait 


The Government and Administration of Georgia. By Cullen B. 
Gosnell and C. David Anderson. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co., 1956. Pp. xix+403. $4.95. 


Any study of government and politics in Georgia mitst be 
based on an understanding of the elections and representative 
system of that state. The authors have dealt fairly with these 
topics, but not as completely as the conditions warrant. It is 
doubtful that a reader not familiar with Georgia’s election sys- 
tem would fully understand the unique county unit system which 
is the dominating governmental and political factor. The work 
is critical of the system. Shortcomings are not passed over. 
This enhances the value of the work, whose senior author is one 
of the most distinguished writers in the field of political science. 


Conditions in Georgia do not seem to be much different from 
the problems of state government found in most states, except 
in degree. It is the same story of a rigid, all inclusive constitu- 
tion which seems to be in constant need of repairs. Troubles 
in the executive department include a “political invasion” of 
the merit system, lack of responsibility, political perversion of 
conservation by a “promotional agency” — the Department of 
Commerce of Georgia. The book is a valuable addition to the 
American Commonwealth Series, which deals with state govern- 
ment and its difficult problems. 

KENNETH J. CAREY 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 
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Alcohol and the Jews. A Cultural Study of Drinking and So- 
briety. By Charles R. Snyder. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, Publications Division Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, 
New Haven, Conn., 1958. Pp. 226. $5.00. 


The approach to the problem of group differences in rates 
of drinking pathologies pursued by Dr. Snyder is an investiga- 
tion of the cultural factors pertinent to the Jewish group. The 
factors operative in producing group alcohol addiction include 
physiological aspects and psychic tensions. It is the thesis of 
the author, however, that cultural factors offer the most sig- 
nificant study material. 

Jews in America have a high incidence of drinking and a 
low rate of drinking pathologies. Earlier generalizations such 
as a fear of censure by the larger society (Kant), or social 
solidarity (Durkheim) are examined in the light of a specific 
study of Jewish behavior patterns. The basic materials for the 
elaboration of cultural factors are drawn from a sample of 73 
male Jews of New Haven and a questionnaire covering 644 male 
Jewish college students. 

A detailed presentation of Jewish drinking patterns and 
ceremonial orthodoxy precedes a consideration of such factors 
as regional background, generation, and class. Thus the range 
of variation in intoxication among Jews provides the “points 
of contrast against which sociocultural factors influencing Jew- 
ish sobriety may be systematically explored” (p. 85). 

The emphasis on statistics in a comparison of the frequency 
of religious participation and sobriety for the Catholic and Jew 
seems to preclude qualitative considerations. To point out the 
secular aspect of Irish drinking the dignity of a footnote states 
“even the famous Irish wake is secular in character” (p. 187). 

A sample interview is included as well as a fairly extensive 
bibliography and a competent index. 

EDWIN V. SULLIVAN 
Seton Hall Unversity, South Orange, N. J. 


Race and Ethnic Relations. By Brewton Berry. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1958. Pp. x+559. $6.50. 


“.. It is important that in the matter of race relations we 
demonstrate and encourage honest and objective thinking, and 
the habit of gathering and weighing evidence prior to forming 
conclusions” (p. ix). With this statement the author of Race 
and Ethnic Relations, in the preface to his book, points to one 
of its most outstanding and valuable characteristics. It certainly 


is no easy task to evaluate the race and ethnic group problem | 


objectively, especially in the light of recent headline-making 
clashes and important legislation. One reason for the success 
of this book — its first edition appeared in 1951 and was well 
received not only in the United States but also abroad — is 


the fact that the problems discussed are not limited to the con- [ 
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temporaneous. The historical and cultural settings are given to 
assure a better understanding of the complexity of the present 
situation. Favorably received should also be the notable shift 
of emphasis from the mere biological concept of differences be- 
tween racial groups to the more social concept of the relations 
between the groups involved. 

Written primarily for college students, the book is divided 
into three parts which speak of the ‘Roots of the Problem,” “the 
Consequences of Contact and Conflict,” and “How Groups Re- 
act.” Special mention may be made of the chapters on race and 
culture, on prejudice, pluralism, and mankind in motion. Race 
and Ethnic Relations will contribute much to the mutual under- 
standing between various racial and ethnic groups and thus 
prove to be of real social importance particularly at a time 
when racial problems seem to be more than ever charged with 


anotions and prejudice. SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SP.S. 
Holy Ghost College, Manila, Philippines 


Family Development. By Evelyn Millis Duvall. New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1957. Pp. vi+533. 


Whatever may have been the situation a few decades ago, 
contemporary students of family life have no shortage of texts 
or sourcebooks to which to turn. Rather their problem is one of 
selection. What is the best approach to understanding the dy- 
namic, complex structure and multiple relationships involved in 
the process of the family cycle? The thesis of the present study 
is that families grow through predictable stages of development 
that can be understood in terms of the development of the indi- 
vidual family members and of the family-as-a-whole. Hence 
Part I describes the chief characteristics of the modern American 
family life cycle; Part II deals with the family from its incep- 
tion at marriage to the launching of the first adult “child”; and 
Part III carries the analysis through the family’s middle and 
later years. An interesting attempt is made to define the de- 
velopment tasks of various family members at each stage of 
the family cycle. A developmental task is here defined as “a 
task which arises at or about a certain period in the life of an 
individual, successful achievement of which leads to his happi- 
ness and to success with later tasks, while failure leads to un- 
happiness in the individual, disapproval by the society, and dif- 
ficulty with later tasks” (pp. 98-99). 

The application of the developmental task concept to the 
various stages of the family cycle has much to commend it since 
the attempt to define these tasks focuses explicit attention on 
the growth of the human agents who compose the family. It 
also raises pertinent questions concerning the nature of the human 
person and the process of normal personality development, for 
the term developmental necessarily implies some understanding 
of the nature of the agent and of the goals toward which he 
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should be moving. Without this understanding, one may speak 
of change, adjustment, adaptation, but not of development. So 
far, at least, the developmentalists have remained tantalizingly 
vague concerning their concept of the human person and of nor- 
mal personality growth. Their constant theme is that what they 
frequently caricature as “traditional” views and methods must 
be rejected in favor of those contemporary practices they choose 
to call developmental. But to designate a process as humanly 
developmental without defining the nature of the human agent 
and the qualities that constitute its mature fulfillment is merely 
to beg the question. 

Despite the present limitations of the developmental ap- 
proach, this remains an important work. Mature students of 
the family now have available in one volume much of the provoca- 
tive material produced by this particular school of workers. It 
should stimulate further clarification of pertinent concepts to- 
gether with more adequate research. 

JOHN L. THOMAS, 8.J. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Soviet Marxism: A Critical Analysis. By Herbert Marcuse. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. 271. $4.50. 
Most studies of Marxism examine the system in terms of the 

writer’s own philosophy and the generally accepted moral values 

of the Western world. Dr. Marcuse thinks that there are two 
important limitations to such methods of criticism. First, the 

Soviets themselves are impervious to attacks of this nature, since 

they are based upon values which a Marxist rejects. Secondly, 

we fail in terms of our own strategy, since we do not under- 
stand the thinking of our opponent and hence are unable to 
predict and counter his actions. 

In order to avoid these pitfalls, Dr. Marcuse offers an “im- 
manent” analysis of Marxism. He studies the system, and Soviet 
policies, in terms of the basic principles of Marxism-Leninism. 
At the outset, he accepts as a fact that Marxist theory has a 
powerful, and probably controlling, influence upon Soviet policy. 
This is indicated, not only by the studies presented in this book, 
but also by the simple fact that Communists everywhere devote 
so much time, effort, and energy to Marxist theory. If such 
theory were a mere rationalization for Russian imperialism, it 
would hardly be worth the resources given to develop it. 

One of the more interesting conclusions reached by the author 
is that the “easing trend” in Soviet relationships, both toward 
its own people and toward Western capitalist powers, is likely 
to be a long-term trend, in spite of temporary reverses. This is 
the case because aggressive Soviet policy will unite the capitalist 
power in self-defense, whereas a policy of ease will permit 
capitalist weaknesses to grow and thus lead to the inevitable 
capitalist breakdown which is the prelude to socialism. 








The author is persuasive and this is a challenging book. It | 
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is unfortunate that it was completed before Djilas’ The New Class 
appeared. The two works should be compared by serious stu- 
dents of Marxism. 

REV. JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington 5, D. C. 


German Sociology. By Raymond Aron. Translated by Mary and 
Thomas Bottomore. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957. 
Pp. vili+141. $3.50. 


Aron, a politico and a scholar, editorial writer of the Figaro 
and professor of sociology at the Sorbonne, has done a marvelous 
job in summarizing German sociology. But it is pre-war and not 
contemporary sociology which he presents. In other words, he is 
concerned with sociological approaches and systems with which 
the American sociologist is now more familiar than he was in 
1936, when the first (French) edition of this book appeared. 
Instead of the ressentiment one might expect from a man of his 
family background and from an early follower of de Gaulle, Aron 
amazes by his perfect “empathy,” his ability to reproduce in 
himself the process of consciousness which he identifies in the 
Germans (cf. p. 75 f.). Aron, who in 1930 was guest lecturer 
in Cologne and Berlin, must have an excellent command of Ger- 
man to understand and to interpret as faithfully as he does the 
often involved and abstruse thoughts of German sociologists. On 
the other hand, he does not seem to have the typical French bent 
for syllogistic presentation. His presentation lacks “outline”; 
there is no index of subjects and names; source reference and 
dates are infrequent. 

Though Aron has not a very favorable opinion about the so- 
ciology of knowledge, for reasons that will appeal especially to 
Catholic sociologists, his own approach to German sociology is 
like a “critique of ideology.”’ He should have devoted less space 
to Othmar Spann, who was more of a social philosopher than a 
sociologist, and more to men like Werner Sombart and Max 
Scheler. It is difficult to understand why Aron does not deal with 
Scheler in his chapter on phenomenological sociology. He deals 
at great length with Germany’s greatest sociologist, Max Weber, 
who is at present probably better known in ths country than in 
Germany itself. 

The translators should have consulted the many publications 
in the English language on German sociology listed on pp. 117 f. 
of L. v. Wiese’s Sociology (New York, 1941) and also Mihano- 
vich’s article on v. Wiese in Social Theorists (Milwaukee, 1953), 
edited by the same author. He who cares to find out more about 
present-day German sociology should read William C. Lehmann’s 
Tendencies and Trends in Sociology in Germany Today in the 
German magazine Sociologus (Berlin, 1956). There is an earlier 
article on French sociology by Aron which might be of interest 
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to some, viz., his contribution to Les Sciences Sociales En 
France; Enseignment et Recherche (Paris, 1937). 

FRANZ H. MUELLER 
The College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Christ and Celebrity Gods. The Church in Mass Culture. By 
Malcolm Boyd. Greenwich, Conn.: The Seabury Press, 1958. 
Pp. xii+145. $3.50. 


Can genuine experiences of inner life be adequately trans- 
mitted? Is religious experience an appropriate theme for the 
motion picture? What treatment have religious topics actually 
recived? The book under review is a penetrating study of the 
problems behind these questions. Its author is eminently quali- 
fied for critically examining the Hollywood situation in regard 
to religious movies and to the life of the Church in general. He 
was at one time a writer and movie producer. In 1955 he was 
ordained an Episcopalian priest. As an expert in mass culture 
who underwent the experience of a religious conversion he dis- 
cusses the paradoxical predicament of religion today. His essay 
is a sociological analysis with a Christian value orientation. 

Boyd discusses the making of a celebrity by means of modern 
publicity techniques, and he includes the rather new type of 
church celebrity, emphasizing the dangers to which the latter 
is exposed. He then gives a vivid description of the “religious” 
movie, with a special chapter on The Ten Commandments. It 
is pathetic to see to what an extent church leaders of all religions 
in a distressingly united front showed their unconditional en- 
thusiasm and became unwilling tools for the publicity machine 
of Paramount. But Boyd is not content with presenting the ob- 
vious, that is, the “spectacular” character of most of the re- 
ligious movies, the abuses of a revived interest in religion by the 
mass media, and the frightening interdependence of business 
ideology, material power, and religious leadership. He digs 


deeper. “The mass media casting of God has too often been | 


lacking in the deeper dimensions of the holiness which one asso- 
ciates with the concept of deity.” From views like this he takes 
his criteria for an evaluation which is then carried out in the 
chapters dealing with Realism and Religiosity and with a defini- 
tion of Christian interpretation and Testimony. “What is re- 
quired of us is a mature, informed Christian interpretation of 
all of life in mass culture.” “A sickness of our culture is the 
determination to achieve results.” ‘The Christian life has much 
to do with failure.” At this point Boyd really touches one of 
the most intriguing conflicts between Christian and modern 
society’s value orientations. 

Precisely by its felicitous fusion of sociological and spiirtual 
perspectives, this small book become a most helpful guide to 
movie ad mass media research, providing students of communi- 
cation with new criteria for judging decency, honesty, and re- 
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ligious truthfulness in the treatment of human problems, in- 
cluding man’s relations to God, by movie, radio, and TV. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Freud and Religion. A Restatement of an Old Controversy. By 
Gregory Zilboorg. The Woodstock Papers, No. 3. West- 
minster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1958. Pp. v+65. $0.95. 


Emergence of psychoanalysis is as much a social phenomenon 
as the resistance which it provoked. Its apparent association 
with atheism, on the one hand, and its deep insights into the 
working of the human mind, on the other, forced religion to a 
continuous debate with depth psychology’s theory and practice. 
In a comparatively short time a rather sound and satisfactory 
adjustment has been achieved. One of the serious hurdles in this 
process of increased co-operation is the fact that Freud, the 
founder of psychoanalysis, was oposed to religion. 

We have to be grateful to Zilboorg for having delved into this 
very special problem and shown it to us in a new light. He feels 
that Freud is not untouchable regarding the emotional and un- 
conscious sources of some of his ideas, and thus he proceeds with 
his analysis. It turns out that Freud, as a child of his age of 
“megalomanic scientism” was intensely suspicious of his own 
intuition which might lead him to insights that could not be 
“proven.” From the interpretation of Freud’s childhood expe- 
riences it may be concluded that Freud’s hostility to religion 
was partly the outgrowth of his fear of his own emotional ap- 
proach to the basic facts of life and death and thus to the last 
roots of human existence. Freud’s admission is significant: ‘In 
my Future of an Illusion I was concerned much less with the 
deepest sources of religious feelings than with what the ordinary 
man understands by his religion.” 

RUDOLPH E. MORRIS 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Social Psychology. An Introduction to the Study of Human 
Relations. Second Edition. By S. Stansfield Sargent and 
Robert C. Williamson. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 
1958. Pp. x+649. $6.00. 

Sargent’s first edition of this textbook supplied an important 
need. The sociologist who wanted psychological perspectives, 
and the psychologist who wanted sociological perspectives, in 
their social psychology courses (rare birds, both) found in the 
first edition a step in the right direction. Any one, sociologist 
or psychologist, who has tried to explain to the dean why social 
psychology and social psychology are one and the same course 
(and should give credit in either sociology or psychology) would 
recognize the merits of the first edition. A brilliant psychologist 
with a distinguished record of achievements in psychology proper 
turned his attention to social behavior and integrated material 
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from sociology, anthropology, psychiatry, and psychology into 
a textbook on human relations. Finally, there was a textbook 
which paid more than lip service to the concept of social psy- 
chology as an interdisciplinary field in its own right. 

Yet there were grave defects in the first edition. The bril- 
liance was not uniform. Indeed, some sections were so thin as 
to be superficial. The scholarship was not uniformly excellent 
(Benedict’s Patterns of Culture, for example, was cited as a 
study of four primitive societies) and the general impression 
was that the publishing of the book had been rushed. It was as 
if it were a first draft of what promised to be an excellent manu- 
script. 

A social psychology textbook such as this has to be tried out 
before any pretense at a comprehensive evaluation can be made, 
But pending this actual classroom trial (which the reviewer in- 
tends to make) the initial reaction to this second edition is very 
favorable. It appears as if many of the objectionable features 
of the first edition have been corrected and its spotty briliance 
is a more uniform feature of the second edition. 

JACK H. CuRTIS 
Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


Readings in Social Psychology. Edited by Eleanor E. Maccoby, 
Theodore M. Newcomb, and Eugene L. Hartley. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1958. Pp. xi+674. $6.75. 

The frequent complaint that revised editions are merely a 
gimmick of the book-selling trade cannot justly be leveled at this 
second revision of Newcomb and Hartley’s Readings in Social 
Psychology (first and second editions in 1947 and 1952). Thirty- 
four of the sixty-one articles contained in this edition are new 
to it, and twelve of these were prepared specifically for this 
volume. The nineteen articles retained from the first edition 
and eight from the second edition were chosen not only for their 
intrinsic value, but also because they indicate and provide a con- 
tinuity in the field. The newer articles tend to be concentrated 
in the sections dealing with perception of persons, communica- 


tion and opinion change, the socialization of the child, social | 








stratification, role and role conflict, and leadership. A few of | 


the “classic” articles are retained in these areas. 
While the organization of the book is by no means arbitrary, 
the editors do not propose it as the only possible arrangement. 


They have continued to omit connective commentaries before | 


articles or sections on the assumption that some teachers will 
wish to use certain readings in other contexts. 
The orientation of the book, by announced design, is toward 


~~ 


research rather than theory, although the latter is surely not | 
lacking. The best empirical research is conducted within some | 


theoretical framework; the data obtained may be equally ap- 
plicable within some other. For instance, some will object to 
the somewhat aprioristic treatment of the Frenkel-Brunswick, 
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et al, data concerning the “anti-democratic personality” (636- 
646), but the data themselves have an independent value. 

This revised edition of readings is well designed to serve 
teacher and student as a source book and supplement. Draw- 
ing from a wide array of books and journals not easily accessible 
in small colleges, it brings up to date, for a moment, a review 
of research in this rapidly changing field. 

SISTER MARY WILLIAM, I.H.M. 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


Explorations in Social Psychiatry. Edited by Alexander H. 
Leighton, John A. Clausen and Robert N. Wilson. New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1957. Pp. viiit+452. $6.75. 

Six years before its publication, a committee of social scien- 
tists and psychiatrists started working on this book designed to 
state and clarify the major issues in the field of social psychiatry. 
Three committee members were assigned to edit the volume 
which consists of eleven papers by individual authors plus three 
written jointly by the editors. Following a common book of 
readings pattern each paper is preceded by an editorial note and 
followed by editorial discussion. 

The major theoretical areas in the field of social psychiatry 
are designed as “1. Concepts of normality and abnormality; 2. 
The relation of social environment to personality development 
with reference to mental health; 3. Implications of cultural and 
cross-cultural diversity for effective understanding and preven- 
tion; 4. The effect of mental illness on social environment; modes 
of societal reaction to illness” (p. 5). As their titles indicate 
these issues are examined in most of the papers: Paranoid Pat- 
terns; Social Forces and the Neurotic Process; Health and Social 
Environment; The Concept of Health in Psychiatry; Neurotic 
Patterns in the Family; Socially Shared Psychopathology ; Social 
Patterns, Personality, and Adolescent Drug Use; Bereavement 
and Mental Health; Three Social Variables and the Occurrence 
of Mental Disorder; The Impact of Mental Disease on Society; 
and The Psychiatric Clinic as a Community Innovation. 

Neither editors nor publishers indicate clearly the type of 
audience for whom the book is intended. This reviewer has 
attempted to evaluate it for possible use in a semester course in 
a Catholic college with students who have had no previous intro- 
duction to psychiatry. He believes that it can be used effectively 
when supplemented by a brief introduction to basic psychiatry 
(such as the Stafford-Clark Pelican paper-back: Psychiatry To- 
day) plus a brief explanation of the “Catholic position” in psy- 
chiatry (such as the recent America Press pamphlet, “Freud 
and Catholics). Teachers who have given Social Psychiatry be- 
fore will want to continue the use of some of the readings in 
Rose and Kluckhohn et al, if time permits. In longer courses 
and with graduate students they will want to make use of other 
studies, such as those listed at the end of the first chapter of the 
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recent Hollingshead and Redlich: Social Class and Mental Illness, 
It way well be that most of the “Editorial Discussion” written 
by Leighton, Clausen, and Wilson following each paper can be 
omitted; this material (which is uninitialed) is sometimes dis- 
jointed if not superfluous. The editorial comments as well as the 
book itself assume that this is a groundbreaking study and that 
there is much unfinished business in the field of social psychiatry. 
RAYMOND W. Murray, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


The Psychiatric Hospital as a Small Society. By William Caudill. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. 
xxii+406. $6.50. 


A hindrance to greater advances against mental illness is the 
number of wrong ideas about our mental hospitals and their 
treatment programs. Time and again, as one speaks with per- 
sons visiting the mental hospital for the first time, the remark 
is heard that “I never dreamed it was like this.” The belief 
that a mental hospital is a hell on earth for the poor patient so 
unfortunate as to be committed is rapidly (as our various facili- 
ties are improved) being replaced by the realization that a men- 
tal hospital is no different from any other hospital: both treat 
recognized human ills, the one in the realm of the physical and 
the other in the area of the mental and emotional. 

Dr. Caudill gives this thoughts admirable encouragement. He 
considers the roles of the various members of the staff and of 
the patients. He tells us of the various treatments used and the 
patients’ reactions to them and to hospital life. He takes us 
back and forth through the hospital routine and the factors that 
affect it for good and for ill. In particular, his section on “The 
Picture Interview” gives a remarkable insight into many aspects 
of mental hospital life. His study of the spontaneous general 
disturbance of the patients that occurred during his research is 
most informing. 


One misses the religious element in this hospital; perhaps | 


its size — fifty beds — accounts for this. However, a mental 
hospital program without religious opportunity and religious 


therapy just limps along. Religion may not provide all the an-/ 


swers to mental illness, but it certainly enters into many cases 
and therefore should be accorded its proper place in any mental 
hospital treatment program. In this aspect, The Psychiatric} 





Hospital as a Small Society presents a society that is deformed. 
Therefore, the study, while it may be valid for this particular} 
hospital is invalid for any general consideration of the societal | 
aspects of the psychiatric hospital. Any complete study of such| 
a hospital-society must take into account the factors and in- 
fluences offered by religion. 

This apart, there is much to be found in this book that will 
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help the student as well as the professional to understand better 
the place and work of the mental hospital in our society. 

CHARLES J. FABING 
Montana State Hospital, Warm Springs, Mont. 


The Student-Physician. Introductory Studies in the Sociology of 
Medical Education. Edited by Robert K. Merton, George G. 
Reader and Patricia L. Kendall. Published for the Common- 
wealth Fund. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xii+360. $5.00. 


This volume is presented on the assumption that “periodic 
reports of special studies are better suited to this early stage of 
development in the sociology of medical education than a single 
comprehensive book” (p. ix). As the title indicates, the reports 
are of special interest to sociologists of the professions and of 
education. They are of more general interest insofar as they 
employ the concept of “anticipatory socialization” as a basic 
point of reference and raise questions of methodology associated 
with the use of questionnaires and acceptance of formal criteria 
for arriving at conclusions. 


The research reported is from the continuing study of medi- 
cal education undertaken by the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search of Columbia University in collaboration with medical 
faculties and students at Cornell University, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Western Reserve University. Professor Mer- 
ton provides a theoretical statement which, like some of the ap- 
pendices, especially a terminological note on socialization, seems 
directed principally toward medical professors and practitioners. 
Three chapters describe the Cornell Comprehensive Care and 
Teaching Program and changes which have been indicated by 
experience. Six chapters are concerned with such sociological 
problems as career decisions in medicine — their timing, influ- 


» ences upon them, comparisons with the legal profession in these 


matters, choice among professional alternatives during medical 
study and internship — and the development of professional 
self-images — including preferences for types of patients and 
acceptance of uncertainty. The results seem surprising in only 
a few cases, but the documentation is interesting, especially in 
revealing the swift internalization of the professional role even 
while practical career decisions remain open or subject to rever- 
sal by circumstances. 

The sociological research reports and the basic questionnaire 
administered to medical students should be examined carefully 
by students of the sociology of ecclesiastical and religious voca- 


C. J. NUESSE 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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The Moral Basis of a Backward Society. By Edward C. Banfield, 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. Pp. 204. $4.00. 


Mr. and Mrs. Banfield lived for nine months in 1954 and 
1955 among peasants of southern Italy, in the province of 
Potenza in a village which they fictitiously named Montegrano, 
interviewing some 70 persons, and gathering materials from 
census schedules and other official sources, from record books 
and autobiographies kept by peasants at their request, and from 
thematic apperception tests. Their aim was to study the cul- 
tural, psychological, and moral conditions of political and other 
organizations, by examining in detail various factors preventing 
the people of this locality from taking such corporate action as 
would be necessary to improve their living conditions. This 
monograph presents the results of their investigations, sponsored 
by the Research Center in Economic Development and Cultural 
Change of the University of Chicago. 

They believe their findings become intelligible in terms of 
the hypothesis of an “amoral familism” which seems to prompt 
the villagers to act according to the rule: “Maximize the ma- 
terial, short-run advantage of the nuclear family; assume that 
all others will do likewise” (p. 85). Neither the State nor the 
Church seem to the peasants to be much concerned or able to 
do anything to improve their lot, which is one of serious poverty, 
undernourishment, isolation, and hard work on poor soil. The 
monograph makes several suggestions for action that could be 
undertaken, including the opinion (based on a report that Protes- 
tantism in Brazil has stimulated participation in group affairs 
and reduced illiteracy, dishonesty, and gambling) that Protes- 
tant missionary activity in Montegrano might produce the needed 
change in outlook. A footnote observes: “If the Roman Catholic 
Church assigned priests from northern Europe and the United 
States to missionary work in southern Italy, very much the same 
effect might be produced. But this apparently is out of the ques- 
tion” (p. 171). The book ends pessimistically “that there is little 
likelihood that any such measures will be tried. ... Nations do 
not remake themselves in fundamental ways by deliberate inten- 
tion any more than do villages.” 

ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Machine Age Maya. The Industrialization of a Guatemalan Com- 
munity. By Manning Nash. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1958. Pp. vi+118. $5.00. 

Attempts to gain greater insight into the nature of society 
by contrasting antithetical types dating back to the paired con- 
cepts of Maine (law vs. contract), Morgan (societas vs. civitas), 
Durkheim (social segment vs. social organ), Ténnies (Gemein- 
schaft vs. Gesellschaft), all seem to be epitomized today in Red- 
field’s dichotomy of “folk” and “civilization” societies. That 
much of the theory and method involved in these procedures still 
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remains unclarified is demonstrated by the excellent test case 
offered by Nash in this study of a Guatemalan town that has 
been the locus of a very large textile plant for three generations. 
Nash goes further into the problem by raising the whole dis- 
cussion to the still more significant frame of reference, today of 
world-wide interest, namely, that of the processes involved in 
the introduction of an industrial technology into non-industrial 
societies. 

In skillfully documented fashion he shows how the family 
organization, civil and religious hierarchy, status and prestige 
system, attitudes and behavior in law and justice, religious and 
moral values and norms, and even economic institutions them- 
selves, were not fundamentally changed by the introduction of 
the factory into Cantel, Guatemala. Some changes were induced 
by union activity, a certain amount of secularization, and dif- 
ferent occupational aspirations. 

Most commendable in this extremely articulate monograph 
is Nash’s sober appeal for caution and re-examination of some 
of the theoretical expectations that have been taken for granted. 
“No amount of general knowledge can ever substitute for de- 
tailed knowledge of the particular circumstances of change.” 
In every instance “it is man who makes himself.” 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


A Black Civilization: A Social Study of an Australian Tribe. By 
W. Lloyd Warner. Revised Edition. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. Pp. xx+618. $6.50. 


Professor Warner’s fundamental purpose in his three-year 
study (1926-29) of the Murngin aborigines of Northeastern 
Arnhem Land, Australia, was to get to know modern man better 
by contrast. Sociologists familiar with the modern Warner of 
Yankee City, Jonesville, and EP-ISC fame, will similarly get to 
know him better by studying him studying the aborigines. This 
re-issue of his valuable but previously not very widely diffused 
work is therefore welcome. It differs from the 1937 edition in 
the inclusion in Appendix IX of new life history material. 

The work reveals a careful and competent, if at times some- 
what plodding, anthropological technique. Warner’s approach, 
influenced by Radcliffe-Brown, Durkheim, and Malinowski, is 
mainly functional, although the historical emphasis of his first 
mentor, Robert Lowie, is also evident in his discussion of the 
archeological findings, and of Murngin culture contacts with the 
Malays. The latter made little impression upon non-material 
aspects of Murngin culture, although they did contribute to the 
material culture a dugout canoe with mast and sail, a pipe, and 
an appreciation for the usefulness of iron and other metals. 

A wealth of information in Murngin culture is organized 
under two leading concepts: social structure and absolute logics. 
The foci of the former are local organization, kinship, age-grad- 
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ing, technology, and war-making, while the emphases under the 
second heading are on medicine, magic, totemism, and mortuary 
rites. Warner offers here an ingenious but not very convincing 
new interpretation of Murngin totemism. Anthropologists in- 
terested in Australian aboriginal culture will want this solid con- 
tribution to ethnography. 
FRANCIS C. MADIGAN, S.J. 

Xavier University, Cagayan de Oro, Philippines 


Darwin’s Century: Evolution and the Men Who Discovered It. 
By Loren Ejiseley. New York: Doubleday, 1958. Pp. 325, 
$5.00. 


Professor Eiseley combines the skills of a research scholar wl 
the style of a novelist to present a thorough and attractive study 
of the men contributing to the theory of Evolution. The book is 
presented mainly in the form of biographies of these men rang- 
ing from Linnaeus (1707-1778) to Alfred Russel Wallace (1823- 
1913). Through these personalities Eiseley seeks to present the 
intellectual currents which produced the major evolutionary 
synthesis. 

Though Eiseley is a deep admirer of Darwin, he impresses 
upon the reader both the dependence and limitations of Darwin. 
He was first of all dependent upon the very intellectual environ- 
ment of medieval philosophy which ‘caused men to look upon 
the world around them in a way .. . that would prepare the 
Western mind for the final acceptance of evolution.” Darwin 
was, in addition, more dependent upon his predecessors than is 
generally realized. To cite one example: “Lyell comes so close at 
times to the evolutionary viewpoint, including natural selection, 
that one is almost exasperated by his failure to make the connec- 
tion.” Darwin admits that without Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 
the Origin could never have been written. Yet it was Darwin 
alone who made the sensational step that so many of his predecs- 
sors only approached, the theory of mechanics of evolution, and 
as a consequence “much of what he absorbed from others was 
remembered as totally his own achievement.” 

Darwin’s limitations take on the tone of a tragedy in EHiseley’s 


narrative. Great scholar that he was, yet he was unacquainted | 


with the findings of the priest Mendel and was accordingly put 


to flight by a mathematician turned geneticist, Fleming Jenkins. | 
His last edition of the Origin “had become contradictory.” In| 


the face of objections unanswerable with his knowledge of | 
genetics, he panicked and ran into the opposite camp. 


Eiseley devotes a brilliant chapter to Mendel, “The Priest Who | 
Held the Key to Evolution,” with an interesting account of what | 
the failure of the scientific world to recognize Mendel meant} 


especially for Darwin. 


No precise theological position is taken by the author, though 
some might wish him more specific in this area. No Catholic 
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theologian could criticize this volume without reading more into 
Eiseley than he actually expresses. 
Professional social scientists and the general public will find 
this volume both interesting and informative. 
REV. PHILLIP A. HAMILTON 
Loras College, Dubuque, Ia. 


The Blackfeet Raiders on the Northwestern Plains. By John C. 
Ewers. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. Pp. 
xili+348. $5.75. 

The cover illustration fulfills the expectations of the title, but 
one soon discovers that the raiders are the raided, for the picture 
shows a Blackfeet camp in 1833 being surprised by Assiniboine 
and Cree warriors. 

However, the text provides plenty of scholarly evidence that 
the Blackfeet were the scourge of the Plains after they had 
acquired horses. Mr. Ewers is at great pains to impress us with 
the fact that the Blackfeet were not motivated so much by re- 
venge or bloodthirstiness as they were by economic and prestige 
factors in their forays after enemy horses. Nor was all the 
travel — sometimes for trips of 500 miles — for war-like ad- 
ventures. One of the most unusual chapters is “Travelers Far 
— which tells about friendly contacts with many other 
tribes. 

Here is a definitive book about the Plains Indian culture. It 
should be introductory to any museum study of the buffalo tribes 
and their artifacts. Their industry as well as manual skill, par- 
ticularly in the heavy leather crafts, should arouse our admira- 
tion. To tan a deer hide is labor enough. What must it have 
meant to prepare thousands of buffalo hides for the traders! 

The chapter “All in Fun” is a welcome relief from war stories 
and the reminders of primitive hardships. It is a delightful 
description of the games and sports that have been infrequently 
described. One item is distracting, nonetheless. That is the inter- 
change in use between “Blackfoot” and “Blackfeet.” The first 
is the tribal designation used in the old primary sources. The 
latter is the form preferred by the Blackfeet themselves. 

The book is a timely one, for although the chapter, “Trading 
Land for a Living” refers to an expedient resorted to by the In- 
dians between 1883 and 1900, after the disappearance of the 
buffalo from the Plains, the trading land process has been very 
active since 1954, to the shame and disgrace of raiders of the 
reservations who have caused the cattle to disappear from Indian 
ranches. The credit squeeze and the subsistence crises have 
brought the proud Blackfeet of the Plains a second time to social 
chaos and surrender of the lands. Mr. Ewers’ book is a whole- 
some reminder that the Blackfeet were once the “strong, mobile, 
independent Blackfoot Indians .. .” (p. 297) before the land 
raids began. SISTER PROVIDENCIA, F.C.S.P. 
College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Mont. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Personality. An Interdisciplinary Approach. By Louis P. Thorpe and Al- 

len M. Schmuller. Princeton, NJ.: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1958. 

Pp. iv+368. $5.00. 

While the authors have every right to use it, the title of this ex- 
cellent little primer on personality is misleading. From the title one might 
expect deep and penetrating insights from psychology, sociology, education, 
social psychology, and cultural anthropology to be welded into one theo- 
retical treatise on personality. The much less ambitious scope of the 
book is actually to provide an eclectic, summary outline type of approach 
to the study of personality for the beginner who wants it all at once. 

The topics covered include the biological and effective foundations of 
personality, social environmental influences, approaches to the study of 
personality (far and away the most valuable contribution of the book) 
and something on the methods of studying personality. Many of our 
sociologists in the smaller Catholic colleges are called upon to give courses 
in education and psychology entitled “Personality Development,” or “Men- 
tal Hygiene,” or the like. One could commit that type of thing with a 
relatively good conscience if he were to use this tightly knit and readable 
little book. Jack H. Curtis 
Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N.Y. 


System and Process in International Politics. By Morton A. Kaplan. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957. Pp. xx+283. $6.50. 


An empirically testable theory of internationa! politics with a well 
defined conceptual scheme and hypotheses is the underlying theme of Pro- 
fessor Kaplan’s monograph. Dr. Kaplan teaches political science at the 
University of Chicago and wrote this book during his stay at the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford. 


The monograph is divided into four parts — systems of action, 
processes, values, and strategy with a conclusion presenting a “unified 
theory” and two appendices — the mechanisms of regulation and the 


realm of values. The interrelationships between systems of action, proces- 
ses, values, and strategy (especially game theory) are discussed. In this 
discussion, the author introduces many interesting, thought-provoking and 
surprising tentative hypotheses. 

Besides devoting three chapters to game theory and its application 
to international politics, Professor Kaplan uses the structural-functional 





approach in the analysis of his problem. The concepts from the Weber- 
Durkheim-Simmel-Pareto-Parsons-Merton school of thought appear through: | 
out the work. System, actor, equilibrium, role, anomie, and others appear | 
constantly and constitute the essential frame of reference. 

In discussing methodology, experimental design, small group study | 
and comparative case studies are presented. This is not really a book} 
in political science but rather in the area of political sociology. 

CHESTER A. JURCZAK 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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AFL-CIO Labor United. By Arthur J. Goldberg. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. x+319. $5.00. 


Those who want a record of the steps leading to the merger of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions will not be disappointed in this book. As one of the insiders intim- 
ately involved in the day-to-day negotiations toward labor unity since 1952, 
Goldberg’s account is authoritative and complete, and despite his personal 
involvement in the proceedings, extremely objective. 

In addition, the book contains the important documents marking the 
progress made toward a united labor movement: For example, the AFL- 
CIO No-Raiding Agreement, the new AFL-CIO constitution and Resolu- 
tion on Achievement of Labor Unity. 

The last half of the book is an effort to explore the meaning of the 
merger for organized labor in the United States. A careful reading of 
this section reveals why the strong action by the AFL-CIO in 1957 against 
union corruption was inevitable: Such action had been built into the 
very framework of the AFL-CIO constitution. To Goldberg himself must 
go a great deal of credit for this attack against corruption since he was 
one of the constitution’s chief architects. 

No labor library will be complete without this book. 

Ep MARCINIAK 
Catholic Council on Working Life, Chicago 10, Ill. 


Managerial Psychology. By Harold J. Leavitt. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. 335. $5.00. 

For one about to enter the managerial system or for those who are 
already in it and desire to know more about the theory of inter-manage- 
ment relations, “Managerial Psychology” is a very well written and use- 
ful book. It provides information and ideas for short ets in dealing with 
problems within management as between two or more »eople, with face 
to face situations; getting other people to act different y, both in com- 
mittees and small groups as well as large numbers. All of this is designed 
to improve management operation and to advance the individual’s position 
within the management structure. The book has brought together the 
latest information on social psychology and that of personality. 

While the book’s worth is conceded, it seems to this reviewer that 
its scope is limited, dealing as it does largely with technique. For most 
readers it may convey the impression that the area covered sums up the 
total problem. That would be unfortunate because it does not cover labor- 
Management relations, particularly in transportation, manufacturing, and 
similar productive processes. Problems arising in these areas, if unre- 
solved, can break down any well devised scheme within the narrow field 
of inter-management operations envisaged by the book. 

The author is probably aware of this. Perhaps it would require an- 
other book to deal with this subject adequately; it would have to concern 
itself with labor management problems as well as industry issues. Ques- 
tions arising in a given situation would then largely determine the tech- 


nique and skill required of management. Joun Bropuy 


Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Demographic Yearbook, 1957. Ninth Issue. New York: Statistical Office 
of the United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
1958. Pp. viii+656. Cloth, $8.00; paper, $6.50. 

Mortality statistics constitute the special topic of this the ninth issue 
of the Demographic Yearbook. Chapter I is devoted to the exploration 
of the geographical differentials in the observed decline of death rates, 
as well as those observed in characteristics such as sex, age, and cause 
of death: “The population of the world has increased since mid-1955 by 
about 47 million inhabitants. This unprecedented increase has been brought 
about by an average annual birth rate of 34 and a corresponding death 
rate of 18... .” (p. 1). 

This volume also contains the usual demographic data on density, 
age, sex, marriage, divorce, life tables, and migrants. Although crude 
rates are usually presented and data appear to be incomplete, this volume, 
like the preceding volumes, still represents the best single source of 
world demographic data. 

CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 

Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

(Listing of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review.) 

Babow, Irving and Howden, Edward, A CIVIL RIGHTS INVENTORY 
OF SAN FRANCISCO EMPLOYMENT — Part I, San Francisco, 
1958, Council for Civic Unity of San Francisco, xvii+352 pp. 

Bernard-Jensen, SOCIOLOGY, St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1958, 395 pp. 
$5.00. 

Bowden, C. H., SHORT DICTIONARY OF CATHOLICISM, New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958, 158 pp. $2.75. 

Broom, Leonard and Selznick, Philip, SOCIOLOGY, A Text with Adapted 
Readings, Evanston: Row Peterson & Company, 1958, xvii+661 pp. 
$6.50. 

Caudill, William, EFFECTS OF SOCIAL AND CULTURAL SYSTEMS 
IN REACTIONS TO STRESS, New York: Social Science Research 
council, 1958, Pamphlet 14, 33 pp. $.50. 

Duverger, Maurice, THE FRENCH POLITICAL SYSTEM, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958, xi+227 pp. $4.00. 

Perinelle, J., O.P., GOD’S HIGHWAYS, Westminster: Newman Press, 
1958, ix+3839 pp., $4.25. 

Simmons, Ozzie G., SOCIAL STATUS AND PUBLIC HEALTH, Pan- 
phlet 18, New York: Social Science Research Council, 1958, iv+34 
pp. $.50. 

UNESCO Publication, INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOCI- 
OLOGY, New York: Columbia University Press, 1958, 272 pp. $6.00. 

United Nations, YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1955, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958, xvi+431 pp. $4.50. 

Weinberg, S. Kirson, CULTURE AND PERSONALITY, Washington: 

Public Affairs Press, 1958, iv+58 pp. $1.00. 
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SUNDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1958 

Opening Mass for Living Members of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society. 

Sacred Heart Church, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Registration. 
Lobby of Morris Inn. 


Sectional Meetings. 

Intergroup Relations — Law School Auditorium. 

Chairman: Sister Frances Jerome, C.D.P., Our Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Panel: James F. Muldowney, S.J., Wheeling College, Wheeling, West Vir- 


ginia. — “School Desegregation: Some Variables in Social Change.” 
Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., Fordham University, New York City, New 
York. — “Attitudes Toward Color Among Puerto Ricans.” 


Third Speaker to be announced. 
Sociological Theory — Private Dining Room: Morris Inn. 


Chairman: Rev. Louis Ryan, O.P., Providence College, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


Panel: Rev. Raymond H. Potvin, The Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. — “Group Cohesiveness and Group Integration, An 
Empirical Study.” 
Dr. Kurt Wolff, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. — “The Implica- 


tions of Hannah Arendt’s The Human Condition for Sociology.” 


OFFICIAL LUNCHEON — Mahogany Room: Morris Inn. 

Ecclesiastical Welcome — Most Rev. Leo A. Pursley, D.D., Bishop of the 
Diocese of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Community Welcome — Mayor J. Voorde, South Bend, Indiana. 

Welcome to Notre Dame — Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., President 
— University of Notre Dame. 

Presidential Address — Dr. John D. Donovan, Boston College, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 


Presentation of Research Award — Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., Chair- 
man of Committee on Awards, La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





2:30 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


4:30 p.m. 


5:45 p.m. 


5:45 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. 








Sectional Meetings. 
Population — Law School Auditorium. B:00ar 





Chairman: Rev. William Gibbons, S.J., Fordham University, New Y, 
City, New York. 


Panel: William Bates, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. — “§ 
Effects of the Industrialization in the Near and Middle East.” 

Rev. Jorge E. Betancur, S.J. (Bogota, Colombia) and Rev. Luis Gare; 
Souza, S.J. (Rio de Janeiro, Brazil), Fordham University, New York (j 
New York. — “Current Population Changes in Latin America and Imp} 
tions for Religious Institutions and Behavior.” 

Rev. Eugene J. Schallert, $.J., University of San Francisco, San Fran 
Cal. — “The Demography of a West-Coast Parish: A Study of Differey 
Social Behavior, with Special Emphasis upon Fertility Patterns and La 
Values.” 









45 a] 
00a. 


Discussants: Thomas K. Burch, Princeton University, Princeton, New) 
sey; Thomas P. Imse, Canisius College, Buffalo, New York; Hugh 
Brooks, Villanova University, Villanova, Pennsylvania. 


Research Methods — Morris Inn: Private Dining Room. 00 a. 
Chairman: Dr. John J. Kane, University of Notre Dame, Notre 


Indiana. :00 p. 


Panel: Dr. Frank Atelsek, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin§:00 p. 
“An Examination of H-Technique of Scale Analysis.” 
Dr. Daniel Crowley, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ini :00 p. 
— “Africa, the Plantation, and Elites in Caribbean Research.” 

Dr. Thomas O’Dea, Fordham University, New York City, New York 00 p. 
“How Can We Do Research Ideals Versus Reality?” . 
:80 p. 
Student Meeting — Mahogany Room: Morris Inn. 

Chairman: Dr. Mary Jo Huth, Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indi 
Panelists: Mr. Thomas Duggan, S.J., Saint Louis University, St. lr 
Missouri, “Learning Through Research Projects”; Miss Moni Henne 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, “Variations in Family 
Among Puerto Rican Migrants in the Milwaukee Area”; Edward B.f 
St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Indiana, “Sociological Research m 
Undergraduate Level.” Discussants: Students from Rosary College, § 
Mary’s College, and University of Notre Dame. 





Executive Council Meeting — Law School Lounge. 


Registration for College and High School Workshops — Lobby of Ma 
Inn. 


Dinner — University Cafeteria or Morris Inn. 
Committee on Teaching of Sociology — University Cafeteria. 


Industrial Sociology — Mahogany Room — Morris Inn. 


Chairman: Dr. John E. Hughes, The University of Notre Dame, \\ 
Dame, Indiana. 


Speakers to be announced. 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1958 


. Mass for Deceased Members of the American Catholic Sociological Society. 


Sacred Heart Church, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


. Late Registration for College and High School Workshops. 
. Workshops on Teaching of Sociology. 


College Workshop — Law School Auditorium. 

Chairman: Paul Mundy, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 

Topic: Sociological Theory. 

Preliminary Exposition: Sister Mary Jeanine, 0.S.F. 

Round Table of Resource Persons: John D. Donovan, Donald E. Barrett, 


Rev. Albert S. Foley, S.J., C.S. Mihanovich, Denis McGenty, V. C. Nahirny, 
C. J. Nuesse, Thomas O’Dea, Gordon C. Zahn. 


High School Workshop — Mahogany Room: Morris Inn. 
Chairman: Sister Claire Marie, O.S.F. 
Topic: Research Projects at the High School Level. 


. BUSINESS MEETING. 
. Luncheon — Cafeteria or Morris Inn. 
. Editorial Board Luncheon in Golfer’s Lounge — Morris Inn. 


. Committee on Intergroup Relations Luncheon. — Private Dining Room: 


Morris Inn. 


. Bus Departure for Saint Mary’s College. 


. Sectional Meetings. 


Sociology of the Family — The Little Theatre: Moreau Hall. 

Chairman: Rev. Lucius Cervantes, S.J., Regis College, Denver, Colorado. 
Panel: Rev. Walter Imbiorski, Cana Conference, Chicago, Illinois — 
“Entrance into Marriage: Signs of Stress and Strength in the American 
Family.” 

Dr. Paul Reiss, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. — “Changes 
in Family Structure: Areas of Stress and Strength.” 

Dr. John Curtis, Canisius College, Buffalo, New York — “Adjustment to 
the Empty Nest.” 

Discussant: Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., St. Louis University, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 

Interdisciplinary Analysis — Orchestra Room: Moreau Hall. 

Chairman: Sister Mary Jeanine, O.S.F., Cardinal Stritch College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Panel: Rudolph Morris, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. — 
“The Place of Aesthetic Forms in Society.” 

P. Christian Steinbrunner, Fordham University, New York City, New 
York. — “The Chinese Enigma in Anglo-American Popular Literature.” 
W. Dean Burnham, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. — “A 
Sociological Analysis of the 1896 Election Results.” 

Discussant: Sister Mary Liguori, B.V.M., Mundelein College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





Reception and Tea — Stapleton Lounge: Le Mans Hall — St. Ma 
lege — Host. 


Sister Mary Benedictus, C.S.C., Chairman of Arrangements. 


. Dinner — St. Mary’s Dining Hall — St. Mary’s College. 


11:00 a.m. 


11:30 a.m. 
1:00 p.m. 


Welcome: Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., President. 
Address: Monsignor Philip Hughes. — “Sociology and the Church; 


Dinner: Committee on Sociology in Seminaries — Mother Pauline 
Saint Mary’s College. 


Group Discussions on Teaching of Sociology — Stapleton Lounge: 
Hall. 
Chairman: Sister Mary Jeanine, O.S.F. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1958 


Mass in gratitude for God’s blessings on ACSS in its twenty-year 
Sacred Heart Church, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Sectional Meetings. 

Research Laboratory — Private Dining Room: Morris Inn. 
Chairman: Gordon C. Zahn, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 
Panel: Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., La Salle College, Philadelphi 
“The Research Laboratory in the Small College.” 

John W. Martin, Fordham University, New York City, New York. 
Research Laboratory in the University.” 

Discussant: Frank Avesing, John Carroll University, Cleveland, 
Sociology of Religion — Mahogany Room: Morris Inn. 
Chairman: Rev. Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., Loyola Seminary, Sh 
New York. 

Panel: N. J. J. Van Greunsven, The Catholic University of Ameri 
ington, D. C. — “Social Planning: A Report on the Catholic Insti 
Social-Ecclesiastical Research.” : 
Donald N. Barrett, The University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind 
“Penance and Punishment in Temporal Perspective.” 

Jose W. Hernandez, S.J., Fordham University-Loyola Seminary, Shi 
New York. — “Puerto Rican Migration: Study of a Parish in R 
Community from Associational Process.” 

Discussant: Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., Saint Mary’s College, San 
Texas. 


Regional Directors of Subscription and Advertising Meeting — La 
Lounge. 


Luncheon — Notre Dame Cafeteria or Morris Inn. 


Workshop Conference — Morris Inn. 


Concrete Problems Related to Teaching Sociological Theory. 
Staff: Resource Persons. (See Listing for Monday.) 


Field Trip: Studebaker-Packard plant, South Bend, Indiana. 
Official Close of the Convention. 








